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An Autumn Hymn. 


BY T. W. PARSONS. 


Should autumn’s golden days depart 
And never leave behind 

A lesson to the grateful heart— 
A harvest for the mind ? 


For autumn and his golden days, 
For all his goodly things, 

We’ll sing a cheerful song of praise, 
For all that autumn brings. 


Dear God! who gav’st the kindly rain 
On summer’s drouth to fall, 

The sun and rain made strong the grain ; 
But autumn ripened all. 


For autumn’s glad and golden days, 
For all his blessed things, 

We'll sing a cheerful song of praise, 
For all that autumn brings. 


Though autumn’s suns more coldly shine, 
Earth’s glory is not lost ; 

Night bears the Pleiads’ radiant sign ; 
Morn shows the silver frost. 


And though his fields be bare and brown, 
Old autumn’s praise we'll sing ; 
October’s gold shall be her crown, 
And autumn shall be king ! 





The Four “Fidelio” Overtures. 


[From the London Atheneum, Nov. 5]. 


The fact that Beethoven composed four over- 
tures to the only opera which has emanated 
from his fertile brain, is evidénce of the deep in- 
terest he must have taken in the story of “Fide- 
lio.” The subject was precisely that which best 
suited his character and disposition ; for, morose 
and rough as he was to strangers, he was a man 
of acute sensibility. and had akind heart, There 
is no more touching tale than that which is found 
in the libretto of “Fidelio.” The wife who, dis- 
guised in male attire, seeks a long-lost husband, 
confined in a prison at the fiat of a ruthless per- 
secutor, is placed in situations of such a nature 
that even audiences long familiar with the dénot- 
ment of the plot are always excited beyond meas- 
ure in the dungeon scene, where Leonora saves 
the life of Florestan. The intrinsic interest of 
the incidents is overwhelming, and the composer 
was inspired to that degree, that not only has he 
bequeathed a masterpiece to the musical world in 
the opera per se, but he has left four preludes ; 
which, whether executed in the theatre or the 
concert-room, are so sensational in effect, from 
the grandeur of the treatment, that more than 
one of them may be looked upon rather in the 
light of a symphony than of an overture. It is 
not only in the fecundity of the ideas, so rich in 
melodious imagery, that these four works are re- 
markable, but it is in the alternations of pathos 
and power that tells so forcibly on hearers, wheth- 
er performed singly or in succession. It was 
feared that to place the four “Fidelio” overtures 
In One programme might pall on the ear; but so 
diversified are the themes, and so varied is the 
treatment, that each composition has its speciali- 
ty, its peculiar attributes, and its absorbing in- 
terest. And yet, it requires no unnatural stretch 
of the imagination to connect the* orchestration 
of each prelude with the story; there are ever and 
anon some bars suggesting points of the domestic 
tale. In two of the overtures there is the sub- 
lime trumpet part, the thrilling effect of which is 
so irresistible. It must be an odd fancy to asso- 





ciate these trumpet sounds, announcing the arri- 
val of the superiorauthority destined to punish 
Don Pizarro, with battle scenes. Beethoven 
knew what he was about when he wrote this 
electrical motivo for the trumpet. With the cho- 
rus of prisoners, associations may have passed in 
his mind, stern republican as he was, of political 
persecution, of the sighs and tears of persecuted 
patriots : but how powerfully does this fine cho- 
rus predispose an auditory to sympathize with 
Florestan and his brave wife! The history of 
these four overtures and an analysis thereof 
would exact the space and proportion of an elab- 
orate essay. Without going into the vexed ques- 
tion whether Beethoven was provoked into writ- 
ing four introductions to the opera by a conclave 
of presumptuous critics, or by the intricacies of 
his instrumentation, which so taxed the players 
of the day, there is ample reason to be grateful 
that the works exist: but which one ought to be 
selected when the opera is performed is the knot- 
ty point. Sir Michael Costa, when “Fidelio” 
was first produced at the Royal Italian Opera, 
chose the one in E, now generally played abroad, 
as well as at home, and between the acts he gave 
No. 3, in C, Op. 72 6. Now as this latter work 
is the most complex, brilliant and effective of the 
four preludes, there is the natural objection that 
it renders the remainder of the opera flat. In 
fact, the Nos. 2 and 3 in C, both having the 
trumpet passage, are too massive and exciting for 
the calm enjoyment of the operatic story. For 
No. 1, which is also in C, and which is marked 
Op. 138, although Beethoven’s first Overture to 
“Fidelio.” which was discarded, there are strong 
partisans, for it contains one of the most lovely 
melodies ever heard, and the story is treated in a 
masterly manner. Mendelssohn conducted No. 
1 at the Philharmonic Society in 1844, the first 
time it was performed in this country. Berlioz 
had akeen relish for this same No. 1, for he in- 
troduced it at Exeter Hall Orchestral Concerts 
of 1852, and snbsequently at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, where the opera was given. Here weg two 
eminent musicians who could scarcely agree, al- 
though good friends, in things musical, who were 
at all events of one mind as to Beethoven’s first 
“Fidelio” overture, declined by the clique at 
Vienna on the ground thatit did not sufficiently 
foreshadow the action of the opera. The execu- 
tion by the Crystal Palace Band of these four 
overtures created a perfect “furore,” and the con- 
ductor and players received quite an exceptional 
ovation. It wasan event for the Sydenham musi- 
cal managers, and the experiment will bear repe- 
tition even in a non-Beethoven celebration. To 
add that the C minor Symphony (No. 5, Op. 67) 
was included in the scheme, will account for the 
indifference with which the vocal pieces were 
regarded, even if there had been good singing, 
which there was not, certainly; it was a Day 
with Beethoven. 





Michael Balfe. 


(From the Athenzeum, Nov. 5). 


At the age of sixty-three,—little older than was 
Gluck when he gained the first of those five tri- 
umphs which still hold Europe,—this agreeable 
and facile melodist, whose works for some thirty 
years ran through England, France, and even 
Germany, died a few days ago, after a brief ill- 
ness. In Balfe’s case, “the charm” had been 
“wound up” for a considerable period past ; bis 
fame had almost wholly died out; and whereas 
the theatrical songs of Arne, Bishop, Shield, are 
still recurred to by English singers when they 
wish to escape from the ballad “of the period,” 
his music may be said already to have passed out 
of hearing and sympathy. 





Balfe was born in Dublin on the 15th of May, 
1803, richly endowed with that spontaneous ge- 
nius, the presence of which has so peculiarly 
marked the musicians and melodists of Ireland— 
from the days of its harpers to our own. He re- 
ceived his first musical instruction, we are told, 
from a Wexford bandmaster, subsequently from 
that sweet and original melodist, Charles Horn, 
and from his father. His studies appear to have 
been miscellaneous, and what may be called rov- 
ing, rather than special or complete. He became 
early remarked as the possessor of a tuneable 
voice, and is said to have sung as a boy in con- 
certs and oratorios. Like his conntryman, Vin- 
cent Wallace, he was a fair violin-player; and, 
as such, ventured to present himself to the public 
in one of Viotti’s Concertos. There is no trace 
of his having ever betaken himself seriously to 
learning counterpoint or harmony ; and the want 
of solidity in this necessary structural basis of all 
music that is to last—no matter whether it be 
gay or grave,—no matter whether the fancy be 
ever so affluent, was one ‘of the many obvious 
qualities which contribute to make. perishable his 
popularity. It began, however, from almost the 
first moment when he put pen to paper. Per- 
haps the first of Balfe’s many ballads printed was 
the pretty tune to“The Lover's Mistake,”—an 
arch song, in the “Songs to Rosa,” by Haynes 
Bayly. The composer and the lyrist, both made 
for better things, had many qualities in common : 
to be summed up in one word, for which we have 
no English equivalent—nonchalance. Haynes 
Bayly, during his reign, almost thrust Moore 
from his throne; Balfe, as will be seen, had such 
chances as no opera-composer of the century, or 
indeed of any time, enjoyed before or beside him. 
But the song-writer and the musician are, like 
the companions of the Last Rose of Summer, 
“faded and gone.” 

In the year 1824 (to quote a contemporary, 
“Men of the Time”) Balfe appeared at Drury 
Lane Theatre in “Der Freischiitz.” In the year 
1825 he went to Rome—in 1826 he wrote for La 
Scala the music to a ballet, “Perouse” ; and later 
in the same year, Signor Balfi sang, at the Italian 
Opera in Paris, as Figaro in “Il Barbiere.” The 
success did not justify the temerity of his attempt: 
for those were the glorious days when there were 
such artist’s abroad as Sontag, Malibran, Davide, 
Galli, and Lablache. Balfe returned into Italy ; 
in the year 1830 he was singing at Piacenza; he 
went down into Sicily---again tried the stage at 
Palermo.---and there gave his first opera, “I Ri- 
vali.” During five subsequent years he was sing- 
ing and composing in Florence, Milan and Ven- 
ice ; flinging out carelessly sundry operas of no 
worth or value,---among which his“ Enrico Quarto 
al passo della Marna” is the only work worth 
naming, as having been written for the prima 
donna, Mile. Lina Roser,—whom he married. 
During Balfe’s Italian career he was not prevent- 
ed by modesty from interpolating music of his 
own into the operas of Rossini, Donizetti, and the 
critical and suspicious Meyerbeer. It is stated 
by M. Fétis, that the indignation against such 
malpractices ventured in regard to “I! Crociato” 
was the deciding cause which drove him back to 
England. i 

From the year 1835, when his “Siege of Ro- 
chelle” was produced at Drury Lane, on the 
same libretto as Ricci’s “Chiara di Rosemberg,” 
with a dashing success, the career of Balfe was 
one, during many years, of unexampled popular- 
ity. If ever theatrical musician bad the ball at 
his foot, he was the man. The immediate and 
brilliant success of his first venture on the Eng- 
lish stage for a time led, if not to entire monopo- 
ly in his favor, to comparative discouragement of 
every other composer. The whole state of affairs 
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and system of writing was thereby made false and 
rotten. The paltry ballad,—to be sung by Mr. 
Phillips, or Mr. Templeton, or Mr. Harrison, in 
which words such as wiser men than Lord Dun- 
dreary might fail to understand were set, and to 
be poked in, no matter what the passion of the 
scene,---no matter what the suspense of the situa- 
tion, was accepted in full in place of an entire 
dramatic work ; and the ridiculous practice was 
not merely driven to excess, by singers, managers 
and publishers, in the case of one author, but led 
to corresponding concessions and follies, on the 

art of even such better men as M. Benedict and 
Nir. John Barnett (whose “Farinelli” ought not 
to be forgotten), not to speak of Mr. Rooke and 
Mr. Wallace. Betwixt the short-sighted folly 
and the enormous gains of Balfe and Bunn’ and 
the publishers, and the growing indifference of a 
public satiated by vulgarity and false effects, in 
proportion as its intelligence increased, the 
chances of establishing a real national Opera 
were adjourned---perhaps, to the “Ides of 
March.” 

In pursuance of the above argument and state- 
ment, which may seem severe to all who 
accept the popular fallacy “De mortuis,” in 
easy forgetfulness of the extent to which the dead 
by their malpractices as by their virtues may in- 
fluence the living who succeed them, the list of 
Balfe’s best operas may be run through. Next, 
in England, after “The Siege of Rochelle,” came 
~The Maid of Artois,’—a setting of the story of 
“Manon Lescaut,” provided for an artist no less 
superb than Mme. Malibran, who saved the 
trashy work by her seizing an odd waltz-tune for 
its final rondo, and, by her mastery over its oddi- 
ties, converting them into so many vocal tri- 
umphs. Subsequently came for England (I do 
not vouch for their chronological order) “Cathe- 
rine Gray,” in which there is a charming final 
rondo; “The Daughter of St. Mark,” on the 
same book as Halévy’s “Reine de Chypre” (the 
first finale of which, vulgarized as it is by Mr. 
Harrison's intrepid resolution to enjoy his ballad 
and its encore, contains one of Balfe’s best con- 
certed pieces) ; “Joan of Are,” “The Enchan- 
tress,” “The Bondman,” “Diadeste,’ “The Maid 
of Honor,” “Keolanthe” (written to produce 
Mme. Balfe uponthe stage, and in which the 
French style was not unsuccessfully assumed), 
“The Bondman,” “The Rose of Castille,” with its 
stupendous laughing trio— 

He's not a queen, Ha! Ha! 
She's not a boy, Ha! Ha! 


and “Satanella” (these two written for Miss 
Louisa Pyne ), “The Enchantress,” “The Maid of 
Honor,” and “Bianca.” As time went on, the 
success of the series gradually palled and paled, 
and the satiety and the waning were, of course, 
ascribed to national ignorance. Where was the 
good of “casting pearls” before homely animals ? 
(not to speak disparagingly). But the pearls 
cast by Balfe in other places fared rather worse 
than better than these enumerated. No compo- 
ser of any country, or at any time, has been com- 
missioned more genially and generously, or sup- 
ported more magnificently than he. To enume- 
rate a few of his foreign chances:—he had to 
write for the Grand Opera of Paris, and filliped 
off “L’Etoile de Seville” as jauntily as ee it 
had been so much Vaudeville work. That mis- 
erable production naturally died, and made no 
sign. He had got a hearing at the Opera Co- 
mique of the French capital: but his “Puits d’ 
Amour,” though supported by Mme. Thillon, then 
in the hey-day of her prettiness and popularity, 
fared little better. _ The “Quatre Fils d’Aymon,” 
Balfe’s second commission from the Opera 
Comique, had another fate. In Paris it failed to 
establish itself. In Germany its rollicking spirit 
and tLe novelty contained in it,—a group of four 
women contrasted against one of four men (sub- 
sequently again attempted by M. A. Thomas in 
his “Cour de Céliméne”) ,—won ita lively and 
wide circulation. Then, for our London Italian 
be Balfe had another amazing chance, in his 
“Falstaff,” written on commission for only Grisi 
and Mme. Albertazzi, Falstaff Lablache, Rubini 
and Tamburini, in the year 1838, when that com- 
pany of artists was iu its prime. “What would 








you ?” as Mrs. Quickly said (according to Gold- 
smith): even with such a brilliant opportunity as 
this, even when supported by the press, and petted 
by the nobility, he allowed the ground to slip 
from beneath his feet. A single terzetto, “Voglio 
parlar dell’ ira,” with its whimsical effect of fe- 
male unisons at the close, is the only piece to be 
remembered. 

To speak of Balfe as an artist is either to mis- 
use the word, or to permit its meaning to depend 
on temporary success, no matter how acquired. 
He was indifferent to the qudlity of the stories he 
treated, to the words he set, to the situations he 
outraged ; content if the clap-trap honors of the 
gallery and the shop-counter were secured. And 
these, during many years, fell to his lot “with a 
vengeance.” Had it been otherwise, he could 
never have remained, for a season, in association 
with such a literary comrade as Mr. Bunn, whose 


Hollow hearts that wear a mask, 


(only one out of a thousand similar flowers of sense 
and speech,) was embalmed by Punch, with a 
pungency whith almost might be said to keep the 
flower of rhetoric alive. But sense or nonsense 
were alike welcome to the careless musician, as 
is to be heard in his setting of his countryman 
Moore’s song, 
They tell me thow'rt—the favored guest : 

where the stress on the words italicized and the 
break in the line produce an effect only one de- 
gree less absurd than the never-to-be forgotten 
punctuation of the Laureate’s 


Queen of the Rosebud,—Garden of Girls. 


The same recklessness is to be regretted in every 
part of Balfe’s work. He was not without some 
taste for curiosities of instrumentation and har- 
mony, but he flung these about with a want of 
care and disregard of crudity, the result of which 
was to render him often tasteless, harsh and un- 
meaning, when he may have fancied himself in- 
genious and original. In brief, there was nosta- 
men in any of his productions, on whatsoever 
side they be considered, and therefore they have 
perished, while the best of the operas by men ap- 
parently, but not essentially, as slight as himself 
(to name but two, Adolphe Adam and Bellini) 
still keep the stage. Enough, for the moment, 
concerning one whose triumph during a short pe- 
riod was so justly succeeded by a downfall ad- 
mitting small hope of recovery in the future ;— 
enough, but not too much. The story cannot be 
too@tearly told—the moral not too forcibly em- 
phasiZed for the instruction of musicians to come. 
H. F. Cuorrey. 





Against the above the Orchestra puts in the following 
protest : 

One of the most unfriendly and unfair biographies 
we have seen is the mortuary notice of Balfe by Mr. 
Chorley. f£ven if it were possible to agree with Mr. 
Chorley’s estimate of the dead composer, the proprie- 
ty of publishing such sentiments at the present time 
would remain open to strong objection. But as it is, 
the bias in the writer’s judgment is equally cruel and 
unjust. 

Mr. Chorley doubtless congratulates himself that 
Balfe never set libretto of his; since he falls foul of 
the composer’s collaborateurs, and holds up to deri- 
sion the verse as well as the music of his operas. But 
what value can be attached to a biography, professing 
to sum up the operas of Balfe, which omits “The 
Puritan’s Daughter” and ‘The Bohemian Girl ?” 





Von Buelow, the Pianist—His Playing and 
His Mode of Teaching. 
(Correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 


Frorence, Italy, Oct. 28th, 1870.—Von Biilow 
is a small man, with a thoroughly Prussian look, and, 
as all fine orchestral leaders, has a military martinet 
air. His head is that of a soldier more than that of 
an artist, small, compact, hard looking as a_hickory- 
nut. His eyes are large—a fleur de téte, as the French 
say—he wears a heavy brown moustache, a little Van- 
dyke beard, which hides the shape of his mouth ; his 
forehead recedes; the crown of his head is a little 
bald; the ears incline back, adding to the rather sharp 
belligerent expression of his keen little head and face. 

When I heard him play, it was, as he said, simply 
a musical study in his quasi atelier for his pupils ; 
therefore I could not judge of his expression. To 
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tell the trath, if I had only heard that, I should have 
said he was a dry, hard executant; but I had the 
chance afterwards, one morning, of being present at 
a lesson, and I was espeeially struck with the passion- 
ate expression which he threw into some passages he 
played over for his pupil. 

The way I came to hear the lesson was by chance. 
I called at his rooms for a friend whose hour should 
have been over by that time ; but a preceding lesson, 
in which she took great interest, had run quite over 
into the second hour. I asked Von Biilow if I might 
remain. ‘ Certainly,” he replied frankly, and bustled 
around in a business way to find something to amuse 
me, never dreaming of the great interest I should 
take in listening to the lesson. He handed me a lit- 
tle portable she!f of Italian poets—those nice minia- 
ture volumes bound in vellnm and gilt. As he did 
so he selected Giusti’s and put it into my hands. A 
friend in Rome has lately been making me familiar 
with this book, so I was for a few moments diverted 
from the lesson by the pungent, witty satire of one of 
the Brindisis, the clever one which has the refrain 
“Viva Arlequino.”’ I was aroused by a sharp execu- 
tion of a passage of thirds which came pouring out 
like a hail storm. 

Von Biilow’s manner of teaching is very earnest. 
A finger slipping on a note, a misunderstood expres- 
sion of a passage, a timid execution, any slowness of 
comprehension, gives him exquisite, keen suffering— 
a looker-on probably sees more than a pupil—some- 
times I thought the large round eyes would roll out of 
his head with anguish, but the next moment the ex- 
pression changed, and the face was as pleased as it 
had been an instant before displeased. He is ex- 
tremely conscientious. It surprised me to see a man 
whose reputation not only as an executant, but as an 
orchestral leader, is so distinguished, take such real, 
vital interest in every detail of the mere lesson of the 
hour. Each pupil is treated with the same rigid, se- 
vere manner, also with the same individual interest. 
One of his pupils, who has been with him several 
years, and followed him from Munich to Florence, 
tells me that, for the first year or two, she shed tears 
at almost every lesson. 

“I do not know what is the reason my pupils are 
all afraid of me,” Biilow says ; “I am sure I am very 
amiable—assez bon diable.”’ 

Amiable he may be au fond, but as a teacher he is 
an exacting, sensitive one. He is not irritable nor 
impatient. He loves and honors his work too much, 
evidently, to be either. His demands upon his pu- 
pils and nervous sensitiveness are the causes of his 
great influence over them ; they may not like him in- 
dividually, but they cannot help following his lead ; 
he seizes upon their minds, and carries them along 
with him. It would be impossible to miss gaining 
benefit from such lessons. 

He began the hour on the day I heard him, by 
writing off some difficult scale form in thirds, and 
made the pupil take it through every mode and key. 
This uninteresting exercise was listened to as pa- 
tiently and carefully as if it had been a fine Noc- 
turne ; indeed, no patience seemed to be required— 
it was done con amore; and with every correction 
there poured from his full mind the mathematieal 
reason in harmony, the true grammarrule. To profit 
by a lesson of Von Biilow’s, it must be borne in mind 
that the pupil must be already a student, and well 
grounded in the orthography, etymology, and even 
the syntax of music. 

Then followed an Etude of Moscheles, which he 
criticized, praised, took to pieces, put it together 
again ; then, when he found that his pupil could not 
be put out in it by his severe testing, he swept it 
aside quickly, saying it had been studied well, ‘with 
true artistic industry.” A Polonaise of Chopin had 
been prepared for the lesson, but after the first move- 
ment he turned the leaves swiftly, and selected a fresh 
one. Von Biilow loses no time; the main thiug he 
keeps afways in view; when he sees that a pupil has 
caught the spirit, thoroughly comprehended the mean- 
ing of the composer in a piece, that is enough. This 
Polonaise had been taught to his pupil carefully in 
preceding lessons ; he saw by the first movement that 
she stood firm in it, so he swept it aside for a new 
labor. = 

His pupil preferred the Polonaise, Opus 26, No. 1, 
Von Biilow another, and it ended in her having both 
to prepare. Opns 26, however, was taken in hand 
at the lesson. At the plaving of the first chords he 
stopped her, of course, and after showing hew they 
should be struck, he walked up and down the room 
imitating with both hands in a comical, unconscious 
way, the mariner of attacking them, crying bravo! 
when his pupil did as he wished, and at the slightest 
shadow of wrong looking as if life was at an end 
for him. These chords, by the way, he strikes with 
an inward movement, as if he was driving the sound 
into the piano instead of drawing it out, as he did in 
the succeeding passages ; at these following measures 
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he stopped the player with a sharp air, and played 
the whole of the first movement with a delicious ex- 
pression. 

‘That is the true expression,” he said, “and to get 
it you must do thus.”” Then he took the music all 
to pieces, made little sums of addition on a sheet of 
music paper, out of the fractions of notes. Von 
Biilow uses his pencil a great deal in teaching. He 
illustrates every direction on a bit of music paper, 
and then pokes the pencil over his right ear, as a 
counting-house clerk might ; his rapid, hasty writing 
of groups of notes is no scribbling; it is as neat and 
precise as if carefully, or rather slowly, done; little, 
clear, fine notes; no blurring, and made with sharp 
stems. 

“Tt must be studied carefully,” he continued, “to 
the smallest fraction. There may he musicians who 
get the expression by the grace of God and not by 
the grace of labor.” I never did; the safest way is 
through hard work. 

Then he again walked up and down the room, and, 
while his pupil played, he sang the exquisite melody 
of the Polonaise with an expression full of pathos 
and passion, his hands swinging about all the while, 
beating time and rhythm, sometimes his fingers went 
as if playing on an unseen piano, and his droll, full* 
eyes roiled about as those in Maelzel’s Chess Player. 

I have been thus exact in my description because 
the manner in which such a master as Von Biilow 
teaches must be interesting to every musical student 
and professor. Liszt said of Von Biilow to a friend 
of mine : 

‘‘He is the finest executant, the finest leader and 
tho finest teacher I know of.” 

A great teacher the above account must surely con- 
vince you that he is. Yon Biilow is uncertain about 
going to America this winter ; he suffers from neu- 
ralgia and will not go most ceitainly unless he shall 
be in better health, which he will need to be for a 
concert tour. 

ANNE BREWSTER. 





About Bellows Boys, 
AN ORGANIST’S REVENGE. 
An organist, writing to the London Musical World, 
thus treats of a characteristic class of youths, known 
in almost every church in the country : 


“T have had considerable to do with bellows boys 
in my time, and know pretty well their idiosyncrasies 
—the chief of which is an inconceivable ingenuity of 
invention and execution of mischievous pranks and 
capers, that in due time flower into positive diabol- 
ism. Of course, they are always smart; lithe as 
eels, venturous as monkeys, unconscious of reverence, 
defiant of decorum, oblivious of rules, aspiring and 
ambitious after a sort, they are the larvee of scamps, 
the embryo of dare-devils. Always boys, they never 
reach adolescence in that sphere, but emerge, I sus- 
pect, from their organ loft chrysalis into first-class 
acrobats, gymnasts and flying-trapeze men. There 
is great vraisemblance in the race; its instincts in- 
grain, and usually similar in out-cropping, possibly a 
little more pronounced in individuals. They all be- 
long to the Flibbertigibbet family, the portrait of one 
of wnose members Sir Walter Scott has so very well 
limned. Victor Hugo has not happened to mention 
it, but it is quite certain Gavroche must at some time 
have done duty in the organ loft of Notre-Dame or 
the Madeleine. As a class, they have strong picto- 
rial tendencies, and the white walls of their sanctum 
bear graphic witness to their skill in caricature and 
grotesque—most often, ridiculous portraits of minis- 
ter, organist, or members of the choir. Nor do they 
disdain exploits in sculpture and engraving ; and 
when so opulent as to possess a jack-knife, they make 
their mark upon door-panels and window-sills, and 
especially delight to adorn the smooth surfaces of sub- 
bass pipes with relievos and intaglios, worth a Cellini 
or a Flaxman. 

“Music, too, after their kind, is an intuitive fine 
art with them. They know every negro melody and 
every popular jingle that ever was written, and add 
too them rich variations of their own. But in a 
higher realm, too, they are proficient. Their imita- 
tive powers are often simply marvellous, but too often 
are they a little indiscreet in the display of their abil- 
ities. An under-graduate of mine had a ‘Vox huma- 
na” stop of his own, that he pulled out at will, with 
telling effect ; but unfortunately he did not always 
agree as to the appropriate passages for his part of 
tne performance, and as I had no register of his 
larynx, the amateur had it all his own way, till we 
dissolved the connection. Another was inimitable in 
an Gbligato tremolo that he improvised, quite eclipsing 
the flutter of the French valve. ‘There was too much 
organ in him, and we had to part. 

“They have original and abstruse ideas of mechan- 





ics. They scorn the prosaic bellows lever, moved by 
manual force, and often operate by striding the ful- 
crum, and, adroitly shifting their poise, manage in a 
way not wholly orthodox. Of gregarious tastes, 
your true bellows boy has ever a crop of attachés, ju- 
venile aspirants for his place, who are delighted to 
perform his functions in an unskilled spasmodic way, 
while the oligarch employs his elegant leisure in 
carving, pencilling or practising poses on his head. 

“One specimen I had, too consummate flower of all 
the vagaries, all the possibilities of his class. Skim- 
milk eyes, hair ruddiest of the ruddy, face mottled 
and freckled like a rich turtle soup, limbs lank and 
angular as a gibbet, who could have looked for aught 
but tamest prose in him? Yet he was the very in- 
carnation of madeap antics, the Alexander of un- 
thought-of exploits. If the Apostle Paul was ever 
an organist, such a boy might have been his thorn. 
He was a spike, a crowbar, in my flesh. Upon one 
occasion he installed an acolyte at the ‘pump’ while 
he sought recreation in the dizzy heights and a wider 
prospect. I knew by the jerky pulsation that a 
neophyte was operating, and my wrath fast gathered, 
as gasp after gasp told me at any time my instru- 
mental breath might fail, when, happening to glance 
apward, I beheld in close proximity to the ceiling 
two protuberant chalky orbs, in a halo of foxy locks, 
calmly surveying the external world—the appertain 
ing head resting right over the central sixteen foct C. 
Oh! how I wished that great pipe had been charged 
with some fierce explosive, that, as by a petard, I 
might send that head flying into space! That wish 
was in vain. I could only use it as anair-gun; and, 
quick as thought, I struck pedal and key of the pipe 
beneath that couchant ear. It told. One ghastly 
roll of the milky eyes, a meteoric gleam of red hair, 
and then a thud, deep in the bowels of the organ, 
told me something had dropped. 

“For once Flibbertigibbet lost his sang froid and 
precarious footing, and fell three fathoms and into 
disgrace, and never appeared again on that field of 
his faux pas. 

“Henceforth, for motive power give me steam, or 
galvanism, or anything not in the shape of an ordi- 
nary bellows boy.” 





A Musical Tour in North Germany. 


BY DR. WILLIAM SPARK.—NO. 4. 
(From the London Choir.) 


The following is the disposition of the great organ 
in the Church of St. Nicholas, to which I alluded in 
my last letter : 

MANUAL 1. 









eet, 
Bordun.......... Siecnéund beenepeuss enewene cues ees 82 
Prineipal........ PERRET EET Ee 00s nececteeseees 16 
BOPGGR. ..0s cecocvescescres eeccveccsccccee erecese 8 
Principal.....+...06 POTITIT MTTTITTTT TTT the 
GemshOrn..eccccccccescccsses coscccccccess om 2: 
Gamba... ... ee 
Doppelgedackt 8 
Rohrquinte -6 
Octave. . ~4 
Robrfléte... 4 
Spitzflite. .. .4 
WIN a so « CHnewhbeer ces 2eben bee vives euenes -3 
Quinte. .... 3 
GOETGe ccccoccccceccccesscecccecccesceveccscesse 2 
ME et iered sab engnesice Che ee ones. eéhuens 13-5 
i Perrier ee re 3 ranks. 
Septimme, .....cceee. weeweave etstw satnbdbeckeet 21-2 
Cornett. ......++ Cevereccccres coccoccccseces 5 ranks 
Mixtur........ WOSSSOre cccevecorsccosecesed 4 ranks 
Cormet. ......ccce Seecsenss eovccccce @eerree 
a Eee PISTIT TT Terre re ese weeee 16 
THOM POUD. 2. .ccccescccces Coesee coccces o ecvcccese 8 
MANUAL 2. 

Principal. ...ccccccccscrcccccsce sovesccevevecece 16 
CS « one 0:6:05 4650 wee ndcundernncceceséetes ool 
PHIMGIBAL. 5600 vccceccrssccvvce 8 
Fugara..... 
Rohrflite.....e.-+++ 
Bordunfléte...........+ Pusch Verseovecenese eK 
Quintaton..... neanaeeye Seaapoee eceeseeséences woe 
QetAVR. .ccccsrcers coccceers Cecceccccccccccvcces 4 
Hohl flite.....ccscecceeees errr ry decacccesesetes 4 
Gedackt. ..cccccsccccscccece oo ecco Seesseaeder «4 
Octave........ CKecstwenservecs C0060 onsececeusees 
Waldfidite. ococcccccccccccvecscccsecccccce sevcece 2 
GNI sina Caveeseccs ge A Ve4 nies Raenneeree - 11-3 
GARIN, ccc ces ccccsccvesescsscesesecccceeteseees 2 
Flageolet........+.++ Soccee cocccessocsces sovcces I 
Cornet........ CEOs Ce cneeeceseredescecenes 3 ranks. 
Spitaquinte. ........ccceccccccvcccccccseceece é 
WON se Une eC CONsKHeeeeenedhouss enehhes eennee 13-5 
GHEE, . ccc ciccvcccesoses Cieoneeedieeseueged 4 ranks. 
Oboe... .crccccece ees enceuuan Hetnes ecuseucen’ 8 
Vox humana.... ....ee..eeee Cecseee cogcescescus 
Tremulant........+++e+0 © soteenesense cbusacees 

# Poeum. Werk......... Ceeeeresevoresecccecesceve 
COIR. cc ccccccccccccccerces ceccccecee cevescce 

MANUAL 3. 

Lieb. Ged........+ puke Rebelde OENs Casdeusnauanaes 16 
GOeigenprinc........ Peeecercccccecsecccccccorees -- 8 
Doppelfldte.. ccc. ccccccrssscccccccceccsvcccccees 8 
F¥armonio&.. ccccccccsccscccccesccccccccssesece 8 
DOE GR ewe sccivccsvocccnuceseqecvsscedscces - 8 
Octave........ccee-. OReCde es vendobeceetcseeseden 4 
Octavelldte...ccccccssssssees sone cove eesce -4 









PUNO K . cvvccecsveess SUHSE SE conve ecccccscoveese & 
Piccolo......+ s00vew $606 HUOKCeK KEKE cepeKeceeees 
Rohrquiate, ....csecsesseces Seesececeebetetecs SOE 
DOMME. 6 00 vsicecdvcctessccteteestecsevene «+.3 ranks, 
COEOUO 6c cesvercssee eewertsvenes epvecesceeons @ 
MANUAL 4, 
oe Neeioubs Ks cwed Give Gerecruawnes cool 
Salcional.......... Occ ccecccesrecccccccccetcscces O 
Unda maris...... SHoueoeEEESeHS -Vereceerceress 8 
Liebl. Ged.......... HOEO6 66 CE CHOC REDO Ceve SU EOHs oe f 
Oo ob ceses vececccoveceeds by HeePAWSiN anced 8 
Viola d’Amour........... eee ersce escoee 8 
WEES S Ke 00 Bher ck teenescey ONKeNS 
Zartflite. .. .4 
Nassut... 
Pe ates 600 bch hseceneteaded ice OOncRedbes 


Principal bass 
Untersatz...... 
Principal bass 
EG ass vecuuectoce seveauseceudes 


Nasant. ...0006 CUVCCOSoenses VERE CEee CHEEEES 10 1-6 
PU e one ntinvineeusecuseeues e000 F000eees coves 8 
Vicloncello........ Secees eecccecccs ee 
Gedactfléte. ........ CbeneGtS Coss esas ctevenseenneS 8 





Trompete...... CRD Si veewere Cees eeeres os eedecues 
Podal-veutil....cccccccceses Ovens coenensereense coe l 
Pedal-ventil.......-.s000. Wisaeenens ‘ 2 
Pedal-ventil. . 
7 COMPOSITION PEDALS. 

2—I1st Manual. 

2—2nd Manual. 

2—8rd Manual. 

1—4th Manual. 


1 Pedal Forte. 
1 Crescendo Pedal. 
1 Decrescendo Pedal. 
MANUAL COUPLERS. 
Coupler to Manual 2. 
Coupler to Manual 3. 
Coupler to Manual 4. 
PEDAL COUPLERS. 
Pedal Coupler to Manual 1. 
Pedal Coupler to Manual 2. 


(N. B.---This is not the arrangement of stops foundin the 
printed description of the organ supplied to the visitor, but I 
have re-arranged their order according to the plan usually 
adopted in this country, so that the English stndent may the 
more readily perceive the composition of the instrument.] 

The case is of noble proportions and elaborate 
workmanship, occupying the whole breadth of the 
huge west gallery. In its fluework there is a large- 
ness and dignity of tone which, if not quite equal to 
that of the Silbermann organs, has, at least, that pun- 
gency and grandeur happily considered indispensable 
in all German organs, ancient and modern. 

Some delicious effects were obtained from the reg- 
isters on the 4th manual, notably the violas of 4, 8, 
and 16 ft, as well as the Salcional and Harmonic 
flute, but even in this enormous instrument, the reeds 
appear to be of secondary importance, none of them 
coming up tothe standard of the best specimens of 
English or French manufacture. The pedal organ 
possesses an exceedingly fine tone, full of variety, 
character, and power. 

It is in this church that the principal@performances 
of sacred music in Leipzig take place, the leading or- 
ganists of Germany being especially invited to ex- 
hibit their powers on an instrument of which the mu- 
sicians and inhabitants generally are justly proud. 
But notwithstanding its celebrity in most matters per - 
taining to the musical art, and to the fact that the 
greatest organist and organ composer of any age or 
nation lived and worked in Leipzig, the city does not, 
I believe, contain at the. present time any organist 
professing solo performance of the same calibre as 
that to be found at some other places. The organ 
students of the “Conservatorium” have not, therefore, 
the advantages in this department which they might 
obtain in many parts of Germany, pre-eminently in 
Berlin ; and moreover they are compelled to “do” 
their practising on a very poor instrament with two 
manuals and a scrubby set of clumsy pedals in a 
small church to which they have access for this pur- 
pose. In other respects the organization of the “Con- 
servatorium” seems to be as complete as possible, and 
the instruments provided for the pianoforte students 
are of the best, and soon renewed when.worn out 
with much playing; still the importance of organ 
playiag to the present generation of musicians who 
seek their education at this important resort of artists, 
would point undoubtedly to reforms of a wholesale 
nature in this department of musical education, un- 
less, indeed, students are expected, after the manner 
of Italians, to bring their organs on their backs. 

Most desirous was I of visiting the famous “Ge- 
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wandhaus,” the concert hall, where for a number of 
years the most splendid performances have been 
given both of new and established works, and within 
whose walls the first artists of the day have thought 
it a vrivilege to appear. Here it was that Mendels- 
sohn produced some of his finest aspirations, and or- 
ganized and directed, in 1838, a serics of historical 
concerts which became celebrated, not only for the 
choice of works, but also for the refined excellence of 
their performance- It was here, too, that he re-wrote 
a great part of the “Hymn of Praise,” the perform- 
ance of which created so powerful a sensation that 
the King of Saxony publicly thanked the composer 
for the delight that it had given him, and demanded 
a repetition of the work. In 1843 Mendelssohn pro- 
duced here his ““Walpurgis Night,” and the celebra- 
ted violin concerto for his friend and old playmate, 
Ferdinand David, the leader of the orchestra. In 
Leipzig, in 1847, England’s favorite modern compo- 
ser died, a comparatively young man, in the zenith 
of his power and genius. 

Unfortunately my visit was made at a time of the 
year when no concerts are given ; this was a great 
disappointment, and I was obliged to be content with 
an inspection of the building, robbed, indeed, of the 
vitality which it must possess at other times when 
the highest forms of musical composition fill its at- 
mosphere, giving joy of the most exalted kind to the 
audience which throngs its walls. The great expec- 
tations one forms, so contrary to experience, of fa- 
mous places, are seldom realized; my visit to the 
Gewandhaus was no exception to the general rule, 
for I found it to be very little out of the common or- 
der of edifices for similar purposes in our own coun- 
try. In large letters over the orchestra, appears the 
motto, “Res severa est verum gaudium.” The per- 
formers of the concerts number sixty, each being an 
artist in the true sense of the word, and a master of 
his instrument. The detail and ensemble of these 
performances are regarded by the best musical judges 
as exhibiting all the highest qualities of orchestral ex- 
ecution ; and to be a member of this orchestra is gen- 
erally considered throughout Europe a passport of 
excellence. During the season twenty performances 
are given, the subscription for a comfortable chair, or 
“stall,” being £2, or 2 shillings per concert! Here 
we have one of the reasons why music is so popular 
and so well understood in Germany. The highest 
forms of musical composition and their perfect execu- 
tion by the most celebrated artists of the day, may be 
frequently enjoyed at what would be regarded in 
England as a mere nominal charge of admission. 
The virtuosi who visit the British isles deem it indis- 
pensable, and are well instructed beforehand that to 
obtain appreciation it is necessary to ask large sums 
for their services ; it is not too much to say that the 
best among the German artists would simply be 
laughed at were they to ask in their own country one 
tenth part of the fees they demand from the inhabi- 
tants of generous England. Until some check be 
given to the exorbitant demands of all sorts of prima 
donnas and public performers, good, bad, and_indif- 
ferent, no real progress van be made in the art in this 
country, whilst its beneficent influence amongst va- 
rious classes of people must be very limited. So 
long, however, as managers and “entrepreneurs” 
yield to the extravagant notions of prominent, and, 
as they think, indispensable performers, both vocal 
and instrumegtal, but chiefly the former, the evil will 
continue, and art be degraded to a mere money-mak- 
ing matter, and the pandering to the insane vanity of 
a few fortunate people, who, though they may be ob- 
taining but small pecuniary reward in their own 
country, and take their places side by side with less 
exacting but perhaps equally talented musicians, are 
elevated if they come to England to positions alto- 
gether unwarrantable. 

In Leipzig, as welt as in all other towns of Ger- 
many, one of the essential elements of musical suc- 
cess is the local cultivation of music by both choral 
and instrumental associations formed of the inhabi- 
tants themselves, and without extraneous aid. There 
the system of itinerant orchestras and conductors, 
who drain the monied classes of subscriptions which 
would otherwise be devoted to Jocal musical societies, 
ig unknown, and would never be tolerated. And if 
the large provincial towns in this country do not res- 
cue themselves from this evil custom, chiefly intro- 
duced amongst them by speculative foreigners, they 
will only have themselves to thank for the utter des- 
traction of all those musical societies in which the 
north of England more especially prides itself so 
justly. It is well-known that the “starring” system 
has.exercised the most banefal influence upon the 
drama in England, and precisely the same result may 
certainly be expected to follow the same practices 
with regard to music. 

After an interesting interview with Dr. Richter, 
the author ofa “Manual of Harmony,” translated by 
the American musician, Mr. J. P. Morgan, and ex- 








tensively used in that country, I left Leipzig for 


Dresden. 
(To be Continued). 





Beethoven's “ Fidelio.” 


Beethoven’s Opera, “Fidelio,” was produced in 
Nov. 1805, at the Imperial Opera House at Vienna, 
under the title of “Leonora.” In 1814 it was revised 
throughout, and put upon the stage, under its present 
title; since which time, no work has been a greater 
favorite upon the German stage. The plot is simple : 
Florestan, a Spanish nobleman, and intimate friend 
of the Prime Minister, has in some manner fallen 
into the power of his arch enemy, Pizarro, Governor 
of one of the castles of the kingdom, used as a prison, 
who has thrust him into one of the lowest dungeons, 
and is reducing his portion of bread and water daily, 
to destroy him with all the horrors of slow starvation. 
Leonora, the wife of Florestan, seeking her husband 
in all directions, at length has her suspicions aroused 
that he is in this prison, assumes male attire, and 
enters the service of Rocco, the head jailor. 

In the opening scene we have some by play between 
Jacquino, another servant, and Marcellina, daughter 
ot Rocco, in which the girl breaks off her engage- 
ment of marriage with Jacquino, in favor of the ele- 
gant and cultivated Fidelio. The latter comes in 
from the city with chains purchased for Rocco, and 
with letters for Pizarro. Marcellina announces her 
desire to marry Fidelio; old Rocco consents and 
blesses the union. Pizarro enters; Rocco requests 
him to appoint the fature son-in-law his assistant, 
which is granted. Among the letters is one sent by 
a friend to the Governor, informing him that the 


§ Minister is secretly on his way to examine the prison 


and that he must be prepared to meet him that day. 
Pizarro sees that his only means of escape is in the 
death of the prisoner, and tempts Rocco to murder 
him. ‘He refuses utterly. He then orders him to 
clear out an old cistern in the dungeon for a grave, 
and will commit the deed himself. After he retires, 
Fidelio persuades Rocco to allow the prisoners to 
come out of their dungeons into the court of the cas- 
tle to inhale the fresh air, and enjoy the sunshine. 
They appear and she scrutinizes their faces, in hopes 
of finding Florestan, in vain. Pizarro, appearing 
again, is enraged to find the prisoners out of their 
cells, and Rocco excuses it as a custom upon the 
King’s birthday, and reminds him that one is dying 
in the deep vaults beneath the castle. 

In Act Second, we fullow Rocco and his new as- 
sistant into the vaults, whither they come to dig the 
grave. Florestan, chained to his hard couch, is seen 
lying in the dim obscurity of the dungeon. The 
grave is dug; Fidelio trying in vain to catch a sight 
of the prisoner’s features. She persuades Rocco to 
give the dying man the piece of bread and the pitcher 
of water they have brought with them for their re- 
freshment. When all is ready Pizarro is called. In 
the first act, the Governor has ordered a watch in the 
tower of the castle, to give asignal upon a trumpet, 
the moment the Minister appears. Now the monster 
approaches the prisoner, ordering Fidelio to retire 
She has at length se2n the features of her husband, 
and in an agony of sfispense, hides herself hehind a 
neighboring pillar. Ordering Florestan to be loosened 
from his confinement, he addresses him in an aria 
expressive of hate, satiated vengeance, and infernal 
triumph—an aria, in the mouth of a competent singer, 
and before an audience whose knowledge of the Ger- 
man language eriables them to feel its truthfulness, 
which is a masterpiece of unbridled rage and passion 
He raises his dagger, and Fidelio rushes between 
them. “Slay first his wife!” she cries. Throwing 
her violently aside he raises theaveapon, but she again 
springs before him and points a pistol to his breast. 
At this instant the trumpet comes faintly sounding 
down from the ramparts, and Florestan is saved. 
Pizarro, baffled, retires, and leaves the husband and 
wife to the joy, too great for words, which can only 
find vent in the sweetest sounds of music. 

Here was a snbject after Beethoven’s own heart. 
No dramatic story could better embody the sentiment 
that burns in all his music. The struggle of the soul 
with destiny, of light with darkness; Joy (“Choral 
Symphony,”) Freedom, Truth, Humanity, bright 
ideals, natural rights and objects of the soul, post- 
poned by human wrong and error; darkness, con- 
finement and long suffering for the present, but 
glorious delivery at last by heavenly, all-conquering, 
human Love. The deliverance of the prisoner, made 
so because he “dared to utter Truth,” throagh the 
high faith and persevering heroism of a devoted wife. 
The moral sublimity of this inspired him to his task. 
The fortune of his effort was alike characteristic. The 
first production was a failure. Vienna then, (in 1805), 
was occupied by the French army; the theatres were 
deserted ; an audience cf unmuasical French soldiers, 
with but a sprinkling of friends of the true sort, found 





it tedious. He had written more for Art, than for 
the convenience ot singers, and these important per- 
sonages murmured at the difficulty of the music; he 
had enemies besides; the German libretto, adapted 
by Sonnleithner from an earlier one in French, was 
not altogether well managed; it was badly divided 
in three acts ; the composer had not studied popular 
effect sufficiently, aud was persuaded into endless 
bother of altering and re-altering. Peace restored in 
1814, it was again brought out in Vienna, wisely 
compressed into two acts, and with many parts omit- 
ted or re-written ; and in this form we have it now. 

Beethoven wrote for his opera four overtures. The 
third, known in our concerts as the “Leonora” over- 
ture, in C, is a different treatment of ideas found in 
No. 2. This is by far the finest of the four, as well as 
by far the fittest introduction to the opera, since it is 
a resumé ofits leading themes and incidents, and 
conceived in the lofty tone and spirit of the whole. 
Beethoven much preferred the overture in C; but 
many thought it too long and too great a work for 
the commencement, and hence he substituted the 
lighter and brighter overture in E, now commonly 
played before Fidelio. This borrows nothing from 
the opera itself; has on the contrary a lively and 
Don Juan-like expression, and only connects itself as 
a natural prelude to the lighter and half comic situa- 
tions with which the play commences. There is only 
this advantage about it, that it conforms to the re- 
markable crescendo of the entire music, beginning 
with the lightest and least exciting, and grows more 
and more intensely tragical and grand until the cli- 
max where the prisoner is saved. The composition 
consists of sixteen numbers. 

No. 1 is a gay and charming, half-comically seri- 
ous duet, (in A), between Marcellina and Jacquino, 
who presses her to name the happy day; but she, 
poor simpleton, is all in love with the supposed youth 
Fidelio. The music is Muzartish, clear and spark- 
ling. Knocks at the door keep interrupting the luck- 
less lover just as he thinks he is getting on so famously 
in his suit. 

No. 2, in C minor, commencing Andante, is a sen- 
timental Aria by Marcellina, in which she sighs and 
dreams of union with Fidelio, and then as the richly 
sombre instrumentation, “growing to a point,” dashes 
down a scale of triplets, and quickens to a livelier 
movement, she gives utterance to the inspirations of 
hope. Mozartish still, beaujifully and traly so, ex- 
cept in the Beethoven climax and change just men- 
tioned. 

No. 3 is unmistakably Beethoven ; a few bars of 
his mystical and deeply shaded introduction leading 
into the Quartet in G, (Andante) : Mir ist’s so wun- 
derbar, between Marcellina, Leonora, Jacquino and 
Rocco. This Canon is so exquisite, the charaeters 
so set apart in their answering and imitative phrases, 
(Marcellina longing and hoping for Fidelio ; Leonora 
painfully conscious of it, yet countenancing the illu- 
sion, intent on her great purpose and its dangers: 
Rocco, too, noticing it and liking the idea well; Jac- 
quino, his “hair on end” at sight of his poor pros- 
pects), that it is always greatly relished and encored. 

No. 4. Rocco’s song in praise of money ;—the 
least important number in a musical point of view, 
thongh it might pay the best. 

The music waxes in warmth and inspiration, and 
in richness of ideas, in No. 5,a Trio, full of life and 
movement, in which Rocco applauds Fidelio’s cour- 
ageous determinatfon to enter the prison service, tells 
him (her) he will succeed by perseverance, that the 
heart gets hardened by familiarity with horrors; she 
trusts in God and her heart’s pure purpose; Marcel- 
lina hints that love, too, is a motive worth considera- 
tion. 

Nos. 6 and 7. A quick march heralds the entrance 
of Pizarro, who sings an Aria, (ID minor), with cho- 
rus, a terrific outburst of vengeful rage and _ hatred, 
in which he gloats with fiendish delight upon the 
thought that he shall soon have the heart’s blood of 
Florestan, his fallen enemy and prisoner.. The or- 
chestra is lashed into a tempest, and we have the° 
Beethoven energy under its most fearful aspect. The 
effect is marvellously enhanced, where, as the song 
thunders along in D major, a low, whispered chorus 
of the guards, in B flat, comes in: “He talks of death, 
&e.” 

No. 8 Duet of basses, in which Pizarro proposes 
to Rocco to make way with the prisoner, but, he re- 
fusing, declares his intention to do the dark deed 
himself; so his revenge will tasta the sweeter; but 
Rocco must prepare a grave by the old cistern in the 
cell. The contrasted feelings of the two men are 
powerfully and wonderfully depicted in the music, 
which, with Beethoven’s dark and mysterious modu- 
lations, is singularly suggestive and exciting. 

No. 9 is the great recitative and Aria of Leonora, 
who has overheard the plot: Abscheulicher! wo 
du hin? (Monster! to what art thou hastening *) 
It is a piece constructed like the scena in th: /rey- 
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schiitz: first a recitative, in which the orchestra, (Al- 
legro agitato), depicts her horror and alarm at the 
thought of his cruel “tiger sense,” but yields to the 
rainbow of hope which rises in her mind at the 
thought that she may save her husband ; thena heav- 
enly Adagio, (in E), with prelude and accompani- 
ment of mellow horn and bassoon tones; “Come 
Hope, let not the last star of the weary pale; how- 
ever distant the goal, Love will reach it,” &c.; then 
an Allegro of immense fire and energy: “I follow 
the inward impulse !” with rapid running accompun- 
iments of horns and reeds in full chords, exceedingly 
effective and inspiring. For orchestra and singer it 
is the most difficult, as well as perhaps the grandest 
scena of the kind in any opera. 

No. 10. Finale of the first act. Chorus of the 
prisoners, who are let out to greet the light. A won- 
derfully beautiful piece of music, pervaded by an or- 
chestral figure which indicates the tight and buoyant 
sense of “breathing the free air ;” the strain alternates 
with dark allusions to the prison cells; it is full of 
answering phrases of the voices; and one, a tenor, 
sings a strain of gratitude and trust in God ; then all 
unite again in a thrilling climax upon the word 
Freiheit, (freedom)! Then come whispered cautions : 
we are watched ; then voice after voice again, as at 
first, fall into the original strain : “Oh what delight, 
in the free air, &c.” As the prisoners withdraw, there 
is a dialogue between Fidelio and Rocco. Her de- 
sire to go down into the cells with him is granted. 
This is spoken dialogue, followed by recitative ; then 
in an Allegro molto movement he informs her of their 
first task, to dig that grave, alludes to the poor _half- 
starved prisoner, &c. She hopes to see her husband, 
and so does not shrink. Then the duet assumes a 
flowing Andante movement in six-eight rhythm, 
in which the ear is charmed, but the soul shudders : 
‘‘We must straight to work.” “I foliow, were it to 
my death,” &c. Then Marcellina and Jacquino 
rush in and give the alarm : Pizarro comes in a great 
rage that the prisoners are out. The jailor’s excuses 
are quite touching : “The coming in of Spring—the 
cheerful warm sunlight—and then (a touch of pat- 
riotism) it is the king’s Namensfest.” The poor pris- 
oners are ordered back, and their exquisitely pathetic 
chorus: “Farewell, thou warm sunlight,” with ex- 
pressive orchestral accompaniment, and with the 
quintet of principal characters, (each characteristic : 
Marcellina and Jacquino commiserating Fidelio full 
of his purpose, Pizarro urging on the jailor, the latter 
lamenting his cruel duty), brings the act to a grand 
musical and dramatie conclusion. Nothing could be 
finer than this Finale, which is thoroughly original 
and Beethovenesque. 

We proceed briefly to describe the contents of the 
second Act. 

No. 11. It opens with a remarkable instrumental 
introduction of some thirty measures, very slow, 
(Grave). in F minor, and sublime in its suggestion of 
a high soul languishing in chains, in dreary solitade 
and darkness. The loud, long bursts of the wind in- 
struments, in full chords, answering to the low mono- 
tone of the strings ; the plaintive exclamations of the 
*celli, echoed by violins aud oboes; the symphonic 
accompaniment of the drums (in minor fifths) to the 
wild diminished seventh chords, &c., lend a singular 
impressiveness to this prelude to the gloom of Flo- 
restan’s cell, and to the prisoner’s touching recitative. 
“God, what darkness! O heavy trial!” and with a 
change of key, (to E major}: “I murmur not, God’s 
will is just.” A beautiful modulation to A flat in- 
troduces the exquisite tenor melody, (Adagio cantab- 
ile), which forms a leading feature in the “Leonora” 
overture (No 3). In this song all the tenderness 
and sweetness of Beethoven’s heart flow out. The 
words are : 

In the Spring-time of my life 

I dared to boldly tell the truth, 

And chains are my reward. 

Willingly I suffer every pain, 

And an ignominious end, 

With the sweet consolation in my heart, 
That I have done my duty. 

The music quickens to an Allegro, (in F), as ina 
sort of ‘tranquil inspiration bordering on delirium,” 
the prisoner thinks he feels a softer air about him, 
and sees as it were an angel of deliverance, in the 
form of Leonora! Such a scene demands the very 
best of tenors. . 

No. 12 opens with a piece of “Melodrama.” Short, 
expressive bits of instrumentation prelude to the 
brief sentences of spoken dialogue between Rocco 
and his new assistant, Fidelio, (Leonora), who have 
come down into the cell to dig the grave. Leonora: 
“How cold it is here in this subterranean vault !’ 
Rocco, (pointing to the prisoner): ‘There he is !” 
L. “God stand by me if it is he!’ &c. Then fol- 
lows the marvellous duet, in A minor, Andante con 
moto, in which they proceed to dig, she watching the 
prisoner, as Rocco’s back is bent, during the prelude, 





The orchestral part, in dull, ponderous triplets, is de- 
scriptive of their work, and the contrast of their 
voices, (the old jailor exhorting to fresh efforts, Fi- 
delio brave, but almost fainting), is wonderfully ex- 
pressive. At length, with a struggling, upward roulade 
of the double basses, a great stone is heaved up, and 
on goes the work again to the same movement, she 
more and more overcome by fatigue and terror, but 
still anxiously scrutinizing the poor prisoner. This 
duet, not difficult for orchestra or singers, is such 
as only Beethoven’s imagination could have invented, 
and cannot but be heard with thrilling interest. In- 
deed how the spell of this tragic music deepens and 
grows upon you with more and more intensity, as the 
dark drama proceeds! Musically and dramatically, 
nothing in the whole range of opera is more exciting 
than this whole Act. 

No. 13. A most lovely Terzetto, between Flores- 
tan, Leonora and Rocco; a sweet, flowing Allegro, 
in A major, smooth and melodious enough for Mo- 
zart, and yet the tenderness and depth are Beetho- 
ven’s. The prisoner asks heaven’s blessing on the 
youth who shows such human interest; Leonora, 
now persuaded that he is her husband, is agitated by 
heavenliest hopes and fears; she has a bit of bread 
which she would give him ; the jailor is touched, but 
hints that it is forbidden. Wonderful is the modula- 
tion just here, as Fidelio coaxingly suggests: It can 
do no harm, it is soon all over with him! The bread 
is given, and the Trio kindles to a brighter blaze of 
feeling. This Trio would be exquisite without the 
action, sung as a concert piece, if well accompanied ; 
but with true, fervent, natural action, it is as pure a 
fusion of situation, character and music, as purely 
lyrical a moment, as any in Don Juan. 

No. 14. Quartet, Allegro con brio, in D. Pizarro 
steals in, throws off his dark mantle and reveals 
himself to the prisoner: ‘Pizarro, whom thou 
wouldst have overthrown, Pizarro the avenger, stands 
before thee!” The agitated music yields for a mo- 
ment to a heroic, measured strain of horns and trum- 
pets, as Florestan with composure replies: “A mur- 
derer stands before me.”’ He lifts the dagger, when 
Leonora throws herself before her husband. He 
flings the rash youth back; she covers him again: 
Todt’ erst sein Weib ! (kill first his wife!) she screams 
upon ahigh note—the climax of the opera. ‘His 
wife!” “My wife!” exclaim Pizarro, Rocco, Flo- 
restan ; the swift quartet proceeds until Pizarro seeks 
to kill them both, when she presents a pistol to his 
breast, and just then, iu a changed key (B flat), re- 
sounds faintly from behind the scenes the trumpet 
announcing the arrival (so dreaded by Pizarro) of 
the Minister. It is the well-known trumpet passage 
of the “Leonora” overture. “A few wonderfully 
expressive bars, in which the wild delight of Leonora 
and Florestan (“Thou art (I am) saved !’’), the mor- 
tification and curses of Pizarro, and the joyful aston- 
ishment of the old jailor find utterance, and again the 


‘ trumpet strain rings nearer and louder. The quartet 


closes with a breathless Allegro, like clouds flying 
before the wind, that sweeps the dull skies clear,—the 
the only piece of music that ever reminded us at all 
of the quick part of the Sextet in Don Juan 

No. 15. Duet between Leonora and Florestan, 
expressing the joy ofmeeting after snch a separation : 
O namen—namenlose Freude! (O joy beyond expres- 
sion!) Itis arapturous Allegro vivace movement of 
indescribable beauty, and the true Beethoven inspira- 
tion. Its animated rhythm, its alternate mingling 
aud separation of voices, (which now, by short 
ecstatic responses, and now flowing together, seem 
literally to rush into each others arms. and then to 
hold each other off, as if to realize the union with 
distinct assurance), the direetness, simplicity and 
earnestnesg of the main melody, aud then the delicious 
strangeness of the modulation with each new flash 
of thought or new shade of emotion; all is full of joy 
and love, and gratitude and wonder, of sense of trial 
past and heavenly reward, a whole eternity in one 
miraculous and glorious moment. 

No. 17. Finale. Scene the court yard of the 
prison. A quick and buoyant march (in C), accom- 
panies the entrance of the Minister and his train. 
The stage fills with men and women. Pizarro, as 
governor of the prison, accompanies the Minister ; on 
the other side the prisoners come forth, with Mar- 
cellina and Jacquino. The march becomes accom- 
paniment to a grand burst of full chorus: “Hail to 
the day, the much longed for, yet unexpected, when 
Justice and Mercy appear before the door of cur 
prison grave!” Fernando, the Minister, (basso), an- 
nounces the royal mercy and deliverance to the pris- 
oners, (they are supposed to be political prisoners). 
Again a snatch of chorus: “Hail to the day!’ Old 
Rocco comes in, leading Leonora and Florestan. The 
Minister, astounded, recognizes his dear, his noble 
friend, whom.he had supposed dead, Rocco relates 
the plot and the deliverance: Pizarro is denounced. 
“And Leonora,” adds old Rocco. “Leonora?” “‘Yes 





the ornament of womanhood I lead before you!” 
Pizarro would interpose “two words,” but is silenced. 
The prisoner’s chains are taken off; it is the wife’s 
privilege to do it. In all this hurried recitative, the 
orchestra keeps up a continuous movement, full of 
life and complex beauty; and finally the key gets 
back to the broad sunlight of C major, (the key of 
the Leonora overture which Beethoven intended to 
commence the work), and the whole concludes with a 
grand ensembie of chorus, with quintet of princi- 
pals, in praise of Leonora and of woman’s high de- 
votion, borrowing the first lines from Schiller’s 
“Hymn to Joy :” 

“Who a gentle wife has won, 

Join he in our jubilee! &c.” 


Music Abrovd. 


LONDON. —The Beethoven Concerts at the Crystal Palace 

are going on prosperoasly. Since our last reference to them 
the Symphonies Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 have been given. The ‘‘D 
major” full of exnberant life and genial humor, with a Jar- 
ghetto rarely surpassed in melodious grace; the ‘‘E flat,” of 
colossal proportions, first christened ‘‘ Buonaparte,” and sub- 
sequently re-christened ‘‘ Erotica,” in which the aspiring mu- 
sician unanswerably established his claim to the position he 
has since maintained with easy pre-eminence at the head of 
orchestral composers ; the ‘‘B flat,” prodigal of original fan- 
cy, comprising an adagio of ineffable beauty with a finale, the 
spirit of which seems uncontrollable ; and the ‘“‘C minor,” 
which many amateurs, not without colorable pretext, regard 
as ‘‘the symphony of symphonies,” have all been heard in the 
order which belongs to them. Each, too, has been, on the 
whole, superbly played, as even fastidious judges, who may 
object that the first movement of the “ Eroica” and the adagio 
of the “B flat’’ were taken just a shade too fast, must allow. 
Further, we have had the overture to ‘Die Geschipfe des 
Prometheus, @ ballet (fancy Beethoven at work upon a ballet!) 
composed in 1800, and produced at Vienna the year following 
—the first of Beethoven’s overtures which ever became famil- 
iar in this country ; the third pianoforte coneerto (in C mi- 
nor), with Miss Agnes Zimmermann, a worthy executant of 
the solo part; and, most noticeable of all, the four overture$ 
written for Fidelio,---the first three (in the key of C major), 
generally known as the ‘‘overtures to Leonore,” placed, in im- 
mediate succession, at the beginning of the concert, the last 
[in E], accepted for a long period as the ‘overture to Fidelio,’ 
as though the other three had not been in existence, at the 
end. The introduction of these overtures in one and the 
same programme was tried by Mendelssohn at the Leipsic Ge- 
wandLaus, in 1840---with what complete success is recorded 
by Schumann in one of his most genuine criticisms. We 
doubt if even on that fon, with Mendelssohn himself as 
conductor, the overtures were played with more careful finish 
or more hearty enthusiasm than at the Crystal Palace, under 
the direction of Mr. Manns, on Saturday afternoon, when, the 
great C minor symphony not excepted, they formed unques- 
tionably the chief attraction. The close attention with which 
they were listened to, by the most crowded audience of the 
season, and the applause at the end of each, were conclusive 
evidences of the interest which this novel and extraordinary 
presentation of Beethoven had excited. Anything more in- 
structive, indeed, to those who study the higher manifesta- 
tions of genius with befitting earnestness, than to watch the 
development of the great musician's thoughts in that of the 
first three overtures---if not, as Schumann aays, from an 
acorn to an oak, at least [comparatfvely], from a sapling to an 
oak---could hardly be imagined. Again, when finding that al 
which possibly could be got out of his first idea had been ob_ 
tained, the bold confidence which, at the revival of Fidelio in 
1814 [nine years after its first production], induced Beethoven 
to prepare a fourth overture in a different key, in quite a dif 
ferent style, and yet after its manner as genuine and fine as 
any of the others, is a fresh source of interest to the admirers 
of his music. The separation of this overture from its pre- 
cursors at Saturday’s concert was a wise arrangement,on the 
part of Mr. Manns. 

Independently of Beethoven, the instrumental department 
of these concerts, as usual, has offered much to commend un- 
reservedly. No symphonies, except those of Beethoven, it is 
true, have been included in the programmes; but, to atone 
for this, overtures of merit by other composers have been 
given; as, for example, Schumann’s impassioned Genoveva ; 
Rossini’s brilliant Si¢ge de Corinthe ; M. Gounod’s pastoral, 
Mireille---so well played that the absence of its composer, 
whose appearance at the concert had been looked for, caused 
general regret; the well-known Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and Ruy Blas of Mendelssohn ; and last, not least, Professor 
Sterndale Bennett's Paradise and the Peri, the first perform- 
ance of which at the Crystal Palace Concerts was welcomed 
with such unanimity that, like the Natades of the same com- 
poser, it may be now safely regarded as one of the future stock 
pieces of Mr. Manns’ repertory. In addition to all this, the _ 
greatest of existing performers on the double bass, Signor 
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Bottesini, has appeared once more, showing, by a marvellous 
execution of his own fantasia on themes from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, that his power of astonishing and delighting an au- 
dience in equal degrees remainsas of yore.—Musizal World, 
Nor. 5. 

LEIPSIC.---The Euterpe Musical Association will give ten 
concerts this season. Herr Volkland will be the conductor, 
and Herr Svendsen, from Christiana, the leader.---The Benin 
Domchor will shortly give a coneert here.---The concert given 
at the G dh for the ded and the survivors of 
those who have fallen of the 12th Armee corps, was very nu- 
merously attended. Herr Carl Reinecke composed a ‘‘Fest 
Ouverture” expressly for the occasion. Terr Gura sang an 
air from Euryanthe, together with songs by Schubert and 
Liéwe. Mile, Hauffe performed Mozart’s D minor Concerto, 
and Mile. Bosse gave an air from Iphigenie auf Tauris. 





MUNICIL---A regular performance of Die Walpurgisnacht 
was to be given on the 4th of November, the day of Mendels- 
sohn’s death.---A colossal bust of Beethoven, by Professor 
Conrad Knoll, has created a great sensation at the exhibition 
ofthe Art Association. Herr Franz Lachner, who, in his 
youth, wason intimate terms with Beethoven, says that the 
bust is the finest and best likeness he ever saw.---At the Royal 
Operahouse the following works will shortly be performed : 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, Giuck [words by Edward Devrient] ; 
Rigoletto, Verdi [with Mile. Kaufmann, Herren Kindermann 
and Nachbaur]; Die Minnefahrien [Joconde}, Tsouard ; and 
Rienzi, Herr R. Wagner, the only one of that composer's op. 
eras not yet performed here. On the 5th December, the day 
of Mozart's death, Don Juan is to be brought out with entire- 
ly new scenery, dresses, and decorations, besides a partly new 
libretto. People complained very justly that Don Juan and 
Die Zauberflite had disappeared from the repertory. The 
reason was that the management had no scenery worthy of 
there two masterpivces, and they could not take the artists off 
Herr R. Wagner’s literary ‘and musical marvels. However, a 
better era appears to be now dawning. 


To the London Musical World we are indebted for 
the foregoing items, as well as for the two which fol- 
low: 

Herr R. Wagner's ‘‘Festgabe,” or ‘Festival Gift,’ to the 
centenary of the composer of Fidelio, in December, will short- 
ly be published by Herr E. W. Fritzsch. It is an oration in 
the grand style, and a contribution to the philosophy of mu- 
sic, the titie being, Beethoven, von Richard Wagner. 


The Beethoven Festival at the National Hungarian Theatre, 
in Pesth, will take place on the 16th, 17th, and 18th Decem- 
ber. On the first evening, Goethe’s Egmont, with Beetho- 
ven’s music, will be performed, and, on the second, Fidelio. 
On the third evening, there will probably be a grand concert 
in the Redouten-Saal. In consequence of a requeat made by 
the Intendant, Baron Felix Orezy, the Abbate Franz Liszt 
has promised to conduct the concert. Simultaneously with 
Baron Orezy's request, the Abbate received a similar one from 
Vienna, for him to conduct the Reethoven Festival there, but 
he decided in favor of Pesth. The programme of the concert 
will, in all probability, comprise the Ninth Symphony, and 
Liszt's Beethoven-Cantata. It is said, too, that the Abbate 
will play one of the great composer's Pianoforte Concertos. 





Paris. A Tribune correspondent (Nov. 3) writes : 


Attempts are being continued to animate us by a little mu- 
sic and occasional dramatic performances. To-day, or rather 
yesterday, for the chimes of La Trinité have just struck the 
half-hour after 5, of the 4th November, we had a religious 
ceremony at the Madeleine. Cherubini'’s requiem in ut mi- 
neur, and the funeral march from Beethoven's Heroic Sym- 
phony, were the musical selections accompanying the mass, 
between which and the offertory we had an address from the 
Abbé Duquerry. It was admirably suited to the occasion, and 
his picture of the desolation of France at the present moment 
created a great sensation. The Abbé has lost none of his old 
fire and power of language. The musical department was the 
gratuitous contribution of the Society of Concerts of the Con- 
servatoire, which mustered in force, and did its part excel- 
lently. The ceremony was for the benefit of the wounded, 
some half-dozen of whom oecupied seats at the side of the left 
nave. Mlle. Favart, of the theatre Frangais, collected. She 
seemed to have great success. 
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Review of Concerts. 

Harvarp Musican Association. The second 
Symphony Concert (Nov. 17,) offered the following 
selections : 





**First Overture to ‘“‘Leonore,”’ in ©, op. 188. [Comp. 
pevcceces co ccccccccccccccccccccs soe BOStROVeR. 
*Concerto for the Violin, in D............++++++Lipinski. 


First Movement : Allegro Marziale. 
Bernhard Listemann. 
*Symphonic Poem : ‘‘Les Preludes,”........ eoeeeeLiszt. 


**Symphony, in C minor. No. 9 of Breitkopf and Hir- 
DAs ssncscccwonsesscesccvcces © ccccecccce Haydn. 
Allegro. Andante Cantabile. Minuet. Finale. 

Chaconne for the Violin [with Schumann’s Pianoforte 
accompaniment. ....6...+..0+eeee0e coccces ss Bach. 

Bernhard Listemann. 
*Concert (Fest) Overture...... +eeeeeJulius Rietz. 
*First time in these Concerts. **First time in Boston. 


We have long thought that it would be an interest- 
ing study for our music-lovers to hear. all the four 
introduetions which Beethoven composed for his 
one great Opera,so as to compare them, noting 
the successive efforts by which he only in the third 
trial fully wrought out the idea which was in his mind 
from the first ; (the fourth was. built of wholly dif- 
ferent ideas and with another purpose.) Such a study 
is like an introduction into the magician’s laboratory ; 
we witness one of his most sublime creations in the 
process of becoming. We copy, (elsewhere) from the 
London Atheneum and the Musical World, some 
interesting remarks after a recent performance 
of those overtures in the Crystal Palace Concerts. 
We have also taken the liberty to reprint our own 
mere sketch of the whole opera, made several years 
ago, partly to aid the understanding of the overtures, 
and partly in anticipation of a performance of “Fi- 
delio” during the Birthday week by the English Opera 
Company, who are then to occupy the Boston The- 
atre. We could hardly venture here so bold an un- 
dertaking as the giving of all four Overtures in one 
concert, as Mr. Manns has done in London; nor 
would that be quite consistent with our notions of a 
programme. Mendelssohn, to be sure, set the exam- 
plein Leipzig in 1840 ; but there is only one Leipzig ; 
and even then there were but two of them set down in 
the programme; the enthusiastic audience clamored 
for the rest, and the Gewandhans orchestra was 
equal to the task of gratifying them upon the spot 
without rehearsal! Here is the “golden” note which 
Schumann made of that achievement (we translate 
too literally to do it gracefully) : 

“Tt ought to be printed in golden letters what the 
Leipzig orchestra performed last Thursday: all four 
overtures to ‘Fidelio’ one after the other. Thanks, ye 
Viennese of 1805, that the first one did not take hold 
of you, until Beethoven in a godlike furor hurled out 
one after another. If ever he seemed powerful to 
me, it was on that evening, when we could overhear 
him better than ever in his workshop,—moulding, 
rejecting, altering,—ever hot and glowing, in the 
midst of his labor. Most gigantic did he show him- 
self perhaps in the second onset. The first overture 
wonld not please; hold, thought he, hear the second 
and go wild,—and he set himself to work anew, and 
let the thrilling drama itself pass before them, and 
sang the great sorrows and the great joys of his no- 
ble lovers once again. It is demoniaeal, this second 
Overture ; in some of its details even bolder than the 
third, the well known mighty one in C. For even 
this did not content him ; so he putit aside, and only 
retained single pieces from it, out of which, in a more 
calm, artistic way, he formed the third. Later follow- 
ed that easier and more popular one in E major, 
with which ‘Fidelio’ is commonly opened in the 
theatre.—Such is the great Four-Overture work. In 
the same way that Nature fashions her productions, 
we see in it first the tangled roots, out of which in 
the second the gigantic trunk reurs itself, spreads out 
its arms to the left and to the right, and finally con- 
cludes with light and graceful foliage and blossoms.” 

We too, all of us, who listened for the first time 
to that first Overture, can thank “the Viennese” for 
provoking the composer into giving us three more ; 
but we cannot thank them for consigning so beautiful, 
so ideal a creation to comparative obscurity. Our 


feeling is that this No. 1 stands by itself, a thing com- 
plete and altogether lovely, the product of a deep, 
sweet, tender feeling ; while No. 2, much bolder in 








its reach, more thrilling in its grand melodramatic 
effect of the trampet scene, &c., is interesting chiefly 
as a rough, crude sketch of the inimitable No. 3. 
The pervading tone of feeling in the first is gentle, 
quiet and reflective ; it begins with a musing solilo- 
quy of the violin—a thinking over as it were in 
memory of “my prisons,”—after time has healed the 
wounds and wrought sweet reconciliation. The trag- 
edy is past when this is written; the sentiment re- 
mains, a meditation on the beauty of the wife’s de- 
votion and the noble love of Leonora and her martyr 
husband ; this lends the deep, warm, quiet inspira- 
tion to the Overture. Naturally it was too uuexcit- 
ing, too fine, too idyllic, to make a hit at once in a 
Viennese theatre filled in great part with French 
soldiers. So he set to work to give them something 
more effective, more dramatic, even melodramatic, 
without being any the less a noble work of art. To 
do so, in the first attempt, he breaks the perfect spell- 
the rounded unity of the first prelude, retaining and 
placing at once in the foreground, as the heart and 
central motive of the drama, the prison aria of the 
Tenor, which here is introduced tewards the end, and 
keeping up a family resemblance in the general char- 
acter of themes and phrases; so much so that the 
yearning, soaring, syncopated swift melody that per- 
vades the second and third Overtures, seems naturally 
and logically born out of the first, although only 
vaguely hinted there.—The Overture lacked neither 
fire nor delicacy in the rendering, and it produced, 
we think, a general desire that it shall not again be- 
come a stranger to us. 

The “Preludes” of Liszt are too well-known to 
need analysis. The difficult work had been very 
thoroughly rehearsed, and was so rendered as to bring 
its traits of power and beauty into clearer light than 
ever. It is, as we have said before, the most reason- 
able of the Sywphonische Dichtungen which we have 
yet heard; and it certainly contains not only fine 
effects of instrumentation, but some truly beautiful 
themes and passages (such as the lovely Cantabile of 
the ’cellos, and the pastoral part, which so reminds 
one of a part of Spohr’s Weihe der Téne, and some 
grand, imposing climaxes. 

The Storm episode, however, seems to us a mere 
effect piece, commonplace in conception as compared 
with Beethoven’s, who does more with smaller 
means. We feel a certain unrelieved, oppressive 
heaviness and hardness, too, in the frequent recur- 
rence of the stronger motive ; and, after all is over, as 
if it were a thing of ingenious details, rather than a 
vital whole ; a succession of pleasing or startling sen_ 
sations, which have not raised us into the serene, 
clear element of Art. 

All the more grateful both to ear and soul was the 
delightful, naive, simlpe Synphony by Haydn. 
There was music honestly and naturally come by, 
not the result of overstrained ambition to achieve un- 
heard of things; music which seems to have sprung 
up like the fiowers ; music sincere and heart-felt, joy- 
fully and gratefully at one with the good spirit of the 
universe. Haydn was chosen for the Symphonist 
this time, as opening the series of the great ones who 
preceded and succeeded Beethoven. This Sympho- 
ny in C minor was new to our audience. It is not 
one of the greatest, but there are few more beautiful, 
or more refreshing to hear after Liszt. On a much 
smaller canvass and with fewer colors, yet the mean- 
ing and essential music of it go more surely to tho 
heart. The Finale is indeed a remarkable movement, 
holding the violins f& vigorous, sustained work. 

The Overture by Rietz (Mendelssohn’s successor 
at the Gewandhans, for ten years now Kapell- 
meister at Dresden) made a good cheerful, festal 
finale to the concert. It is a genial, pleasing work, 
richly instrumented, and much in the vein of Mendels- 


sohn, reminding you particularly of the opening of 
the Italian Symphony. 

Mr. Listemann was fully equal to the smooth, 
liquid, fluent passages of the Lipinski Concerto, and 
played it admirably. The composition itself is hard- 
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ly of importance enough for concerts of this order ; 
but it chanced to be the best thing at once available 
in the non-arrival of the parts of the concerto by 
Viotti, which, with much other music for these 
concerts, ordered four months ago from Germany, 
has thus far failed to reach us. But the Chaconne of 
Bach made glorious compensation. Noblest, richest, 
and most satisfying of all compositions for the violin 
alone, you follow the unfolding of its large thought 
from the first bold, fiery chords with breathless in- 
terest to the end. It is something inexhaustible ; 
you still long for more. Not only in its thoughts, its 
spirit, is it always fresh ; but it anticipates nearly all 
of the modern violin effects. As a violin work it is 
complete in itself; but in larger halls it is commonly 
given with Mendelssohn’s piano accompaniment ; 
this by Schumann, which is less known, adds more 
positive support to it, is more in the spirit of Bach, 
and is a task of difficulty enough to need an artist of 
Mr. Leonarp’s calibre.—The general impression of 
the concert seems to have been highly satisfactory, all 
agreeing that the orchestra has really improved. 

This week’s concert (the third) offered the second 
of the “Leonore” Overtures; the charming little 
Aria and Gavotte from Bach’s Orchestral Suite in D; 
for Symphony, the “Jupiter” (in C) of Mozart, next 
in order of the great Symphonists before Beethoven. 
—Part II. Overture to “Faniska” by Ch-rubini ; 
Schubert’s Fantasia, Op. 15, played by Mr. Lane, 
as arranged for Piano and Orchestra by Liszt; and 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture. The Overtures to 
“Leonore,” No. 2, and to “Faniska’”’ were new to 
Boston. 





Tue BEETHOVEN CENTENNIAL. The programme 
of the Birthday Week in Boston is settled,§we pre- 
sume, in its main features, though some societies and 
artists are still in doubt what they will do. The 
want of a fit hall for Chamber Concerts proves one 
serious drawback. The series of Beethoven per- 
formances will begin, according to the original plan, 
with the Fourta Harvarp Sympuony Conogrt 
on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 15, when the pro- 
gramme will include: Part I. The third and great- 
est Overture to “Leonore;” the great Soprano Scena 
from ‘‘Fidelio,”’ to be sung by Mme. Bertua Jo- 
HANNSEN ; Seventh Symphony in A.—Part II. An- 
dante and Adagio from the ‘‘Prometheus” Ballet ; 
and the Choral Fantasia, with Mr. Peraso for pian- 
ist, a select choir from the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty, and Orchestra. The Choral Fantasia, as it con- 
tains the germ of the Choral Symphony, will be in- 
teresting to hear so soon before the performance of 
that sublime work on the 19th. To give our read- 
ers a better idea of it beforehand, we copy the follow- 
ing from a German writer : 

“This,” he says, ‘‘is a gentle prelude to the Ninth Sympho- 
ny, ® parallel piece to that sublime creation taken from the 
domain of the graceful and delicious. It begins with a long 
continued solo on the piano-forte. The masterin a state of 
dreamy thought or reverie seems to be preluding upon the 
instrument to which he has been appointed, and while his 
fingers are gliding carelessly over the keys the soul is appar- 
ently collecting itself. Here all is vague and unconnected. 


Themes come peeping up only to be lost in broad arpeggios, 
and no distinct form comes out in all this flood of tones. Out 
of patience with his poor success, the composer calls upon the 
orchestra to help him give expression to the feeling which is 
struggling within for utterance. At first the Contrabassi an- 
swer in a sort of recitative figure, and after the other instru- 
ments have fallen in one by one, the pianoforte gives out a 
melody, which is singularly like ‘he ‘Freude, schiner Gitter- 
Sunken, in the Ninth Symphony ; and in which our Tone- 
Poet at length has found that means of expression he has so 
long been seeking. Now the orchestra divides itself into 
groups, curiously examining the newly-found theme, throw- 
ing it about and varying it in all sorts of playful ways. The 
flutes pass it to the oboes; they to the clarinets and bassoons; 
then the string quartet gets possession of it, and finally we 
get it from the rejoicing chorus of all the instruments. Still 
there is more in it than pi forte and hestra can make 
known ; there is yet something more to be expressed. They 
do not yet give up the attempt, but vary it into new forms, 
lead it through the most manifold harmonic changes, and at 
last repeat it in the minor. as if angry at their own weakness. 
At last, near the close, the human voice comes to their assis- 
tance, a full chorus joins the qvartet. and surrounded as with 
a halo of tones from the joyous instrument:, sounds forth the 
‘The Praise of Harmony.’ ”’ 








Tue Ninta Sympnony Concert, which was to 
have closed the series on the evening of the birthday 
itself (Saturday, the 17th), is postponed to Monday 
afternoon, Dec 19, owing to the engagement of many 
members of the orchestra at the theatres on Saturday 
afternoon and evening. This concert will be given 
under the joint auspices of the Handel and Haydn 
Society and the Harvard Musical Association. The 
Symphony will be preceded by a short First Part, 
consisting of the following selections from Beethoven : 
Overture to “Egmont ;” Quartet from “Fidelio ;” 
Andante and Adagio from “Prometheus ;” Hallelu- 
jah Chorus from “The Mount of Olives.” (Tickets 
at $1.00, for sale at the Music Hallon and after 
Dec. 10.) 

It is more than probable that “Fidelio” will be 
given on the Saturday evening of the Birthday (and 
possibly on other evenings of that week) by the united 
Richings and Parepa English Opera troupes at the 
Boston Theatre. ‘They are to give it in New Haven 
next week. 


"The MENDELSSOHN QuintTETTE CyvB, who will 
return to Boston in season to take part in these fes- 
tivities, will, besides rejoining the orchestra, give a 
Chamber Concert of their own in honor of Beethoven, 
probably on the Friday evening, at the Piano Rooms 
of Mr. Russell Hallet, Tremont St. The pragramme 
will consist of one of Beethovef’s earlier Piano Trios, 
the entire Septet, one of his latest (posthumous) Quar- 
tets, and some songs.—Mr. Ernst Peraso has al- 
ready announced his purpose of giving a Beethoven 
Concert at Horticultural Hall on the Birthday (Sat- 
urday) at noon. Other artists probably have similar 
intentions, but their plans are not yet stated. Enough, 
however, is already sure to make a Commemoration 
worthy of Beethoven and of Boston. 





Nirsson AGain.—We had no room to give our 
notes in order on the Nilsson Concerts. Let us go 
back and gather up a few. 

Of the second concert the main feature was the 
Mad Scene from Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 
Of the music itself we could hardly venture an 
opinion, so absorbed were we in the wonderfully 
dramatic revelation of the singer and the actress. It 
showed a true and rare dramatic genius. Such an 
impersonation of Ophelia we have not seen before. 
Such swift and perfect changes of expression ; the 
voice, the quality of tone always in quick sympathy 
with look and action ; such alternation of violent mad 
mirth and wild despair and pretty maiden dreams of 
friends and love and pleasure ; such beauty and such 
startling power of song, were worth going far to 
witness. And it was as a whole beautiful; whereas 
we commonly would rather turn away from these 
questionable stage imitations of the morbid anatomy 
of passion. She also sang the Ave Maria of Gounod 
(they have done mentioning Bach at all in this busi- 
ness !), in a high and pure religious style, nobly sus- 
tained by the violin obbligato of M. Vieuxtemps; 
and the “Last Rose of Summer,” with Swedish 
dance air and “Old folks at home” for encores. 

Third Concert, Monday, Nov. 7. A tender and 
poetic French air (‘“Kennst du das Land?”) from 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” sung with refined and subdued 
feeling, and the J/iserere from “Il Trovatore,” were 
her prinvipal selections. The latter was given on 
her part with such thrilling vocal and dramatic power 
and intensity, that we almost enjoyed the hacknied 
scene for once. BriGNovt, outside, sung the tenor 
solo, with chorus of monks, entirely too loud; nor 
were the sounds subdued to due proportion in the 
repetition which was wildly insisted upon. 

Fourth Concert, Nov. 8. Best programme of the 
whole series. Mlle. Nilsson sang two Arias by Mo- 
zart: first, the Recitative and Air: “Non pit di 
fiort” from “Tito,” with clarionet obbligato—(it was 
a pretty, but a silly freak, however, to drag the clar- 
ionettist to the front) ; and then, for encore, Cheru- 
bino’s song : “Voi che sapete.” Both were sung with 
pure artistic style and feeling, although our “East 
Wind” had been trifling with the singer’s throat. The 
recitative was truly noble. But first, in charming 
contrast, we should have mentioned the airy, playful 
little Duet by Blangini (better known in parlors here 
some two score years ago), which she sang in sotto 
voce with Sig. Brignoli. It was lady-like grace and 
playfulness itself. Here voice and smile were one. 
The Tenor, too, did well in the little responsive 
phrases. ‘Auld Robin Gray” was sung with such a 
power and truth of pathos, as we have not heard be- 
fore since Jenny Lind. This programme was further 
rich in one of the most interesting of the Violin com- 
positions of Vieuxtemps, his ‘Fantasie Appassiona- 
ta;” in the subdued, rich ‘Reverie’ composed by 





him for Orchestra; in the Page’s song from the 
Huguenots (Miss Cary); the Rossini Trio: “Zitti, 
zitti,” (Miss Cary, Brignoli and Verger), &c., &c. 
Ballad encores as usual. 

Matinee, Sat. Nov. 12. Enormous crowd. Pro- 
gramme mostly repetitions. For Nilsson: ‘Angels 
ever bright and fair,”’ which we liked better this time ; 
Ophelia’s mad scene; Ballads as usual (‘“Home,” 
Dalecarlian Dance, “Old Folks”). Miss Cary did 
not appear. For Verger, “Largo al Factotum,” in 
his genteel, refined way. For Vieuxtemps: the 
“Faust” Fantasie again; a beautiful Zento move- 
ment, followed by his “St. Patrick’s Day” extrava- 
ganza; and the Theme with Variations from Beet- 
hoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, in which the piano part 
was plaved with thoroughly artistic style by Miss 
Martie Kress, from Dresden, where her father is 
Kapellmeister, who, though very young, has taken a 
high rank among piano virtuosos in Europe. Her 
principal selection, a Fantasia by Liszt on “Don 
Giovanni,” did not afford much opportunity to judge 
of her as to the higher qualities of expression, but 
it showed a marvellous power and perfection of tech- 
nical execution. 

Sixth, Nov. 14. Another Liszt-ian Fantasia by 
Miss Kress. Wonderful again in execution, but 
somehow a kind of playing which does not win by 
any marked individuality. The fanciful little piece 
(by Rubinstein 2?) which she gave for encore, was in- 
deed fascinating. But we are to hear her sometime 
hence in music of a nobler range; she is to play the 
E flat Concerto in the last Beethoven concert of the 
Harvard series. Her manner is entirely natural and 
unaffected. We have reason to know, too, te:) her 
acquaintance with all the principal works of all the 
great composers, from Bach to Rubinstein, and 
her ability to play them from memory, is as remark- 
able as her execution. This time Nrisson sang the 
“King of Thule” ballad and the Jewel, Song from 
Gounod’s Faust,—not in her best spirit, something 
had ruffled its serenity; also in the Quartet from 
Martha,--rather a weak selection. But she was 
saving herself, no doubt, for the great effort, 
“Tet the bright Seraphim,” in whieh, as we have 
said, she showed a sustained power and splendor of 
voice which she had been keeping ia reserve till then. 
The effect was electric. 

Seventh. Grandest of all Nilsson’s efforts was the 
great dramatic scene of Beethoven: “Ah! Perfido,”’ 
in which she sounded the whole gamut of passion. It 
was given with orchestra, of course, and was felt, we 
think, by all to be an instance of great and noble 
singing. Surely the response of the entire audience 
both after this and after the Mozart Arias should 
encourage the management to put in their pro- 
grammes more of the music which is most worthy of 
anoble singer. Rossini’s ‘Una voce” was also sung 
by her ina most sparkling, subtile and enchanting 
style, with quite a dash of originality. 

The closing Matinée was rather a sentimental, popular fare- 
well occasion. “Let the bright Seraphim,” [even better than 
before, and with improvement in the trumpet part by Mr. 
Gilmore], and the Miserere scene were repeated. For the rest 
Mile. NiLsson sang only Ballads,—the same three or four that 
have figured in all her concerts. We never heard ballad sing- 
ing which we liked better ; but the variety was certainly too 
limited. Why not more Swedish melodies ? 





Music in New York. 


Nisson iv Oratorio.—Steinway Hall was of 
course filled when Mlle. Nilsson sang in Oratorio for 
the first time in this country. The Sun says of the 
performance : 


Miss Nilsson fully justified the great reputation that she 
brought to this country as an oratorio singer. There were 
many who at her concerts objected to her method of singing 
‘‘Angels ever bright and fair,” and who, founding their antic- 
ipations on that performance, concluded that _Miss Nilsson’s 
oratorio singing would be characterized by an over-strained 
sentiment, and much liberty with the time and even with the 
notes of the composer, 

But these anticipations proved entirely erroneous. Miss 
Nilsson sang Handel’s music in a most devout spirit, with a 
reverent regard for the music as the composer wrote it, and 
for the sacred text. Her spirit was certainly in perfect accord 
with the theme, and she unfolded to us more completely than 
at any previous occasion the secret of her great reputation, 

There was, in the first place, a unity about the performance 
such as there never has.been at her concerts. In place ofthe 
scattered fragments of song, first about one subject and then 
about another, the whole was knit together in ti t. The 
key of feeling that the orchestra set with the solemn introduc- 
tion was sustained to theend. And Miss Nilsson did every- 
thing to keep that feeling iztact. She laid aside the debon- 


naire manner that she is accustomed to wear at her concerts, 
and was in manner in accord with the occasion. Iler voice 
seems specially adapted by its exquisite purity to sacred mu- 
sic, and in her singing of the great solos ‘Rejoice Greatly,’? 
‘flow Beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of 
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Peace,” and ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ there seemed 
to us everything to d and nothing to warrant objec- 
tion. The intonation was pure and true, the phrasing espe- 
cially beautiful, and the effect devotional and ennobling. 

The choruses were sung by the Mendelssohn Union, and we 
never heard the Society to like advantage. They were prompt 
in their time, excellently in tune, and correct in expression. 
They seemed to have been reinforced. Certainly, they turned 
out in strong numbers, and they were evidently determined 
to do their best, and certainly the result was a most satisfac- 
tory one 

The soloists were Miss Beebe, Mise Cary, Mr. Simpson and 
Mr. Whitney. The latter gentleman sang nobly. It was a 
true artistic pleasure to listen to his fine phrasing and deliv 
ery, and his careful and finished performance. Mr. Simpson 
sang well, as usual. Miss Beebe was ata great disadvantage 
in appearing in contrast with Miss Nilsson. 

Her voice sounded weak and her method immature. She 
sings ‘‘with closed mouth,” as the Italians say, and the effect 
is not good Miss Cary sang very well, but very coldly. There 
is no vibration or pathos to her voice, and without that such 
tearful arias as ‘‘He was despised and rejected,”’ cannot be 
properly rendered. An evil spirit seemed to possess the or- 
chestra. It played shamefully, and the trumpet obbligato in 
the great bass solo, ‘‘The trumpet shall sound,” was ludi- 
crously bad. 

Usually in oratorios the chorus is shaky and the orchestra 
steady, but on this occasion it was the reverse. 

The organ however somewhat redeemed the matter. It was 
played by Mr. 8. P. Warren, and with that fine judgment, 
tact, and musicianly skill that mark all his [work at this in- 
strument, and that have placed him at the head of his pro- 
fession. 





The first Pamuarmonic Concert of the present season was 
given at the Academy of Music on Saturday evening. There 
was a smaller attendance than bas been usual at these con- 
certs. The programme presented no new features. Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony, the unfinished Schubert Symphony, 
the o!d and now rather threadbare Tannhiuser overture, and 
a concerto by Liszt, formed the staple of the programme. 
There certainly were no new sensations to be derived from it, 
only some former pleasant ones revived. In this age of pro- 
gression and change it is gratifying to find occasionally a So- 
clety like the Philharmonic that is content to stay where it is 
and to abide by the traditions. One pleasant feature of the 
evening was an absence of all encores or repetitions, These 
have grown to be the most intolerakle bore of the concert 
room. 

Mme, Rosa Cziilag, made her first appearance in saan, 
singing an aria by Mozart and Meyerbeer’s ‘Ah! mon Fils !” 
and singing them, with surprising ingenuity, just a shade flat 
throughout. The effect was more curious than pleasant. Her 
style was large and broad, and the lady doubtless possesses a 
musical nature, but either a very faulty ear, or else she has 
lost through some weakness of the vocal chords the control 
of her voice. This is often the case with those whose sense of 
tune is perfectly accurate. It isa pity that the Philharmonic 
Society so often makes fiascos like this. 

Mr. Mills was the pianist, and played the Liszt concerto 
superbly. No mau understands better than Liszt the true re- 
lations that exist between the piano and orchestra, and also 
the limitations of those relations. The music of the concerto 
we cordially dislike. His chaotic work is enough to excite 
an audience to rebellion. He is the George Fraucis Train 
of music, The Schubert fragment came after this concerto 
like calm and sunshine after storm. 

At the Beethoven centennial, to be given by this Society, 
Miss Marie Krebs will play..—Sun, Nov. 28. 


Manik Kress, the remarkable young Saxon pi- 
anist, gave a remarkable concert in New York last 
week, to judge from the following programme : 


Trio, (Piano, Violin, and ’Cello,) D minor. . Mendelssohn. 
Miss Marie Krebs, Messrs. C. Hamm and Chas. Werner. 
“Der Wanderer.”’ Song..............00 .-F. Schubert. 

Mme. Krebs-Mich ex 









Preludium,........+.++ eccccces ++eeA. Corelli. 
Preludium and Fugue beweebnsene ....J. 8. Bach. 
Toccata, Op. 7.......0. 06+ © eeesecsscesece R. Schumann. 
Marie Krebs. 
Andante, from “‘Rienzi’’.. ..-R, Wagner. 
Mme. Krebs. Michalesi. 
Sonata Characteristique, op. 81........++ +++«Becthoven. 
Marie Krebs. 
Adagio, F major..........+ oe nescncness¥ees L. Spohr. 
Polonaise.....2...seeeeeeee bOnesen sanies «eee F. Laub. 
C. Hamm: 
Song, ‘‘Mein Hochland”’.......... .... seeeeeee. Krebs. 
Mme. Krebs-Michalesi. 
Barcarolle, 
Etude Infernale. (On False Notes). } --A. Rubinstein. 
ie Krebs. 


The Weekly Review says : 

That all of these compositions taxed the technical ability of 
the young pianist, is a matter of course ; but this is of little 
moment compared with the other requirements they involv- 
ed. Thus, Beethoven’s Sonata appealed to the mental re- 
sources of the pianist in such a way as to cause some appre- 
hension that one so young could do full justice to all that is 





needed. But Miss Krebs accomplished her task in a most re- 
markable manner, and gave full evidence that she not only 





has let of technics, but also a fine musical under- 
standing, and a thoroughly artistic nature. The Toccata, by 
h , only att ted by the few pianists Aors de ligne 





Europe can boast of, she mastered equally well, but weshould 
have liked a little more repose. It wasa powerful rendering, 
but, on the whole, rather too wild. 

The singing of Mme Michalesi-Krebs, the mother and teach- 
er of the talented pianist, wasof great interest. Mme. Krebs 
has held a prominent position at the Royal Court Theatre of 
Dresden, the same theatre where her husband, Carl Krebs, 
has occupied—and is still occupying—the conductor’s chair. 
Mme. Krebs sang with great artistic discrimination, and was 
fully entitled to the numerous tokens ofappreciation the au- 
dience bestowed upon her. Mr. Charles Werner also sustain- 
ed the favorable impression his fine violoncello playing pro- 
duced upon numerous musicians during his stay in this city. 

The young violinist, Mr Charles Hamm, who recently ar- 
rived in New York, made his first debut on this occasion. A 
more favorable introduction the young artist could certainly 
not have wished for. The fame of the pianist attracted a very 
large and fashionable audience, together with a host of our 
most distinguished artists and critics. Mr. Hamm played the 
violin part of Mendelasohn’s beautiful trio in D minor, an 
adagio by Spohr, and a Polonaise, by Laub, in such a manner 
as to enlist the sympathy and admiration of the audience. He 
has a very fine tone, his bowing is excellent, and his tech- 
nique remarkable. His rendering of the Adagio was dictated 
by good taste and fine feeling. In that of the Polonaise the 
intonation occasionally might have been a little purer. 





Music in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Caartes H. Jarvis, for his ninth season of 
classical Soireés, offers the following choice pro- 
grammes. His assistants are Mr. Wenzel Kopta, 
violinist, and Mr. Rudolph Hennig, violoncellist. 


First Soirée, Nov. 19. 


Sonata, Piano, op. 31, No 3... ...... «sees Beethoven. 
Solo. Violoncello, Fantaisie Characteristique. Sur 
deux romances de Lafont............ oeeeees Servais. 


Rondo. Piano and Vioin, B Minor............Schubert. 
Solo. Piano, Soirées de Vienne d’aprés Strauss..Tausig. 
Solo. Violin. Polonaise de Concert..... .... Wieniavsky. 
Trio. C minor, Piano and ’Cello, op. 102...........Raff. 


Second Soirée, Dec. 10. 
[Beethoven Centennial Anniversary. ] 
Sonata. Piano and Cello, F major, op. 5.....Beethoven. 
Concerto Violin. D major, op 61, Ist movement. ™ 


Piano Solos. a Toccata, Suite feGs..:. ++. «Scarlatti. 
b. Abendlied, (Schumann], commen 


Solo. ’Cello. a. Sarabande........ Covcccccvccces Bach, 
b. Romance, @ minor...........+++ Ernst. 
Trio. Op. 27, B flat, Piano, Violin, and *Cello.Beethoven. 


Third Soirée, Jan. 21. 


Sonata. Piano and Violin. op. 78, A major.........Raff. 
Solo. Cello, Concerto No. 3, B minor. op. 51. Goltermann. 
Solo. Piano, Rhapsodie Hongroise, Wo. 18...cc. ..TAast. 
Solo. Violin. “Di Tanti Palpiti,” [Rossini]. .... Paganini. 
Trio. Piano, Violin and ’Cello, op 15, @ min.Rubinstein. 


Fourth Soirée, Feb. 18. 
Sonata. Piano and ’Cello, D minor, op. 65...... Chopin. 


Solo Violin, “‘Chaconne,”.......... OEE 
Piano Solos. a. Etude, D flat.............+....Henselt. 
b. Etude, G flat, [Octaves]........Chopin. 
S8clo. ‘Cello. a. Chant du Soir........ «+++++De Swert. 
. Danse Hollandais. ..........0+. .-E. 0. 
Trio. Op. 66, C minor, Piano, Viclin and Cello. 
Mendelssohn. 
Fifth Soirée, March 18. 
DIR: PUM, 5 0's 5 hiescnen esas an 8a -Beethoven, 
Solo. Violin, ‘Airs Hongrois’’..............05008 Ernst. 
Variations. Piano and ’Cello, op. 17....... Mendelssohn. 
Solo. Piano, Scherzo, B flat, op. 81..........- «Chopin. 
Trio. Piano, Violin and ‘Cello, @ minor, op. 110. 
Schumann. 


Sixth Soirée, April 22. 


Sonata. Piano and Violin, op. 30, C minor... Beethoven. 
Solo. "Cello. Blegle. .....00..sseccccccccsccs - Lindner. 
Solo. Piano. Invitation a ia Danse, [Von Weber}. 
Transcribed by Tausig. 
Solo. Violin. ‘Fantaisie Caprice. .........Vieuxtemps. 
Trio. Piano, Violin and ’Cello, F major.........Bargiel. 





NEW IIAVEN.—The programme of the Beethoven festival 
to be held in New Haven has been issued. The festival will 
last three days, and consist of five performances, commencing 
on Monday evening, December 5th, with the opera of “Rip 
Van Winkle” [!] by the Ritchings opera troupe. On Tuesday 
there will be a classical concert of Beethoven's works entirely, 
rendered by an orchestra of fifty. In the evening the opera 
troupe will sing ‘‘Fidelio,” with a largely increased chorus of 
New Haven singers. On Wednesday two miscellaneous con- 
certs will take place, in which Beethoven’s Mass in C, and his 
Battle Symphony [!] will be rendered. The chorus will con- 
sist of one hundred and sixty singers, selected from the musi- 
cal societies of the State. 8. B. Mills, the pianist, willJplay on 
Wednesday, and solos will be sung by the best musical talent 
of New Haven and Hartford. 


, 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Sung by Miss Cary at the Nilsson Concerts. 
“When we met I never dreamed 
Of the hour of pain so near; 
When we met I little deemed 
That my days would be so drear.”’ 


The Fisherman’s Song. 4. A minor to d. 


Apart! for Contralto. 3. C toe. Thomas. 40 


Boot. 40 


In the weird, plaintive style characteristic of this 
com poser. 
“Down in the wide, grey river, 
The current is sweeping strong ; 
Over the wide, grey river, 
Floats the fisherman’s song.” 
Our Dead not Lost. 4. F tof. Abt. 
A beautiful, comforting melody. 
*‘Why do we mourn? They are not lost ! 
Beyond the river they have crossed, 
Lie world’s sublime.” 
My Darling Wife and 1. 4. Ed toe flat. 
T. H. Howe. 
A ballad for Alto or Bass voice. 


The Angels are coming to show me the way. 
8. Gtoe. Christie. 


The Golden Rule. Song and Chorus. 3. Ab 
to e flat. C. H. Smith. 


Instrumental. 


Le Crépuscle. 5. B. Op.79 Sidney Smith. 
A charming Andante, capable of great expression. 

Silver Shore Waltz. 2. G. Ripley. 
An easy melodious piece. 

Moonlight Nights. (Flowers, Fruits and Thorns). 
18 Morceau. Op. 82. Heller. 

No. 9. Allegretto con grazia. 

10. Allegro caratteristico. 
11. Andante con moto. 


30 


30 


40 


30 


40 


30 


25 
25 


_ 30 


12. Molto agitato. 30 


Pearly Wave Waltz. Hatch. 


30 


Marche de Nuit. 6. Ad. Wehli. 1.00 


Beginning with an andante misterioso, it takes up 
an effective march movement, with a few difficult 
passages for the left hand. 


Books. 


Herz’s Five Fincer Exercises, for Acquir- 
ing Facility of Execution in Pianoforte Play- 
ing. 1 

Tuer New Comic Soncster. Boards, 

Full of fun and just in season for the winter eve- 
nings. It contains the very latest humorous pieces 
introduced by Mr.and Mrs. Howard Paul, Lingard, 
and others. There are more than one hundred of 
these popular songs, giving the melody of each, with 
a unique lithographic illustration on the cover. 

Moutn Harmonica INsTRvcTOR. 

Panseron’s A, B, C, or Music. Abridged. 


.00 


60 


50 


Boards, 1.00 


Lire AND LETTERS OF GOTTSCHALK. 


Octavia Hensel. Cloth, 1.75 





ABBREVIATIONS.---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 


to 


7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 


an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





a small Roman letter marks the highest note, if’ on the "staff, 


Music By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 


one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons a’ 


ta 


distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 


expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent 
double these rates. . 


at 











oe 

















